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Qutlines Natural Philosophy. 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast ; Editor of Deschanel’s Natural Philos- 
ophy ; Author of Elementary Text-Book of Physics. 


A text-book intended for academic and high-school grades, presenting the leading 
principles of the science in a plain and simple manner. ‘Technical terms have, as far 
as possible, been avoided, and algebraic formule have been altogether excluded. The 
work embraces Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
and Electric Currents. The latter subject includes Galvanic Batteries, Electro Chem- 
istry, the Galvanometer, Magneto-Electric Currents, Electric Light, Telegraphs, 
Telephones, ete. 
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I2mo, . . . 235 pages, . . . Fully Illustrated, 
Introduction Price, 84 cents. 
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Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for examination at the Introduction price. 
Send for full descriptive circulars of Science Text Books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW 


The following books, now recognized as standard, and known as the PATHFINDER SERIES OF 
PHYSIOLOGIES, are prepared to meet State and National Legislation on the subject of teaching 
Hygienic Physiology with special reference to ‘‘ the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and nar- 
cotics on the human system,’’ and to supply the rapidly growing demand for practical and common- 
sense instruction. Teachers should not fail to see these books before making a selection. 


For Primary Crades. 
THE CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER, 


An introduction to the study of the science of Physiology. With its plentiful ftiusteations, large (ype. 
and easy language devoid of technical terms, it is the only physiology, + eraees n accordance h the 
above requirements, suitable for the most elementary pupils. Price, cents, 


For Intermediate Crades. 
HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


This book contains only Physiology enough to make nyeene intelligible, and specially refers to “the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.” Its scientific accuracy is 
attested by eminent scientists. Distinguished teachers have aided in molding the matter into a teachable 
form. Written in a spirit of fairness and in attractive style. 202 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


For Highest Crades. 
STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


Contains all the excellent and popular eg te co tat have given Dr. Steele’s FouRTEEN WEEKS IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 80 wide a circulation. rice, 8 


Some of the Recent Adoptions. 


By the U. 8. Government for Schools under| By the Territories of Utah, Arizona, Wash- 
its direct control. ington, Wyoming. 
By the Provincial Government of Quebec. | By the Cities of St. Louis, Baltimore, Wash- 
By the Governm’t of the Hawaiian Islands. ington, Minuenpolis, DesMoines, Kansas 
By the States of Michigan, Vermont, Dela- City, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
ware, Kentucky, Alabama, Nerth Care-/| By leading Schools and Academies through- 


lina, Oregon. out the United States. 


*.* RETURNABLE SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. Address: 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


263 and 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
H. B. CARRINCTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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The Best * Text Books f 


GEOGRAPHY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway. New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Uhicago. 


SWINTON’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 
SWINTON’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


A Complete and Popular Two-book Course. 


SWINTON’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
New Edition. 


GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, 


Cloth. The Best One-book Course. 


FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS! 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of History in Brown University. 


A book that every teacher, student, and general 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal S 


A book that every teacher and educator should 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, 4 cents. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. 


By GEORGE N. CROSS, A. M., 
Principal Robinson Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 


A book that every ——. of Chemistry should 


have. Price, postpaid, $1.50 reader of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. | have. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
net Publications tnd Supple. Corresponaence ws invied. SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield St. Boston, tona'street, 


STONE’S HISTORY OF « ENGLAND. ## 


By A. PP. STON D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


City OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


olis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities Sronhons the country. It is mot only 


Mi lis, Indi 
Legally adopted in cities of Dosen, Philadelphia, Albany, nneapolis, In | 


an admirable text-book in the study of English history, but has proved very successf 
mot a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN, 


istory when English History is 


& CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Swinton’s Studies English Literature. 


As the title states, this is a collection of studies in English. 

aw iety of literature, as usually pursued in our High Schools, is confined to a 
“eram” on the personal biography of authors, and is a study about rather than in 
literature. This is a fact generally conceded, and most text-books are made on 
this plan. 

We have in the work under consideration a bold departure from this custom that 
has already won an enviable position among books of its class. No man is better 
fitted to edit a work of this kind than the well-known author, Prof. William Swinton, 
a man of high attainments in many departments, but who is seen at his best in the 
field of English. 

The choice of the typical selections that appear in this volume was no easy task, 
but authorities agree that they bespeak rare taste, and the best judgment. They are 
truly masterpieces. Preceding each author is an appropriate “ characterization ” by a 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


WESTERN ACENCY: 255 & 257 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


distinguished critic. Thus we have the merits of Shakespeare and Pope set forth by 
Dr. Johnson ; of Thackeray by Dickens ; of Holmes by Whittier ; ete. Authentic 
and artistic pictures of most of the authors represented are given. The volume also 
contains definitions, notes, analyses, and glossary as aids to systematic literary study, 
and is by all odds the best working text-book extant. 

Attracted by the unusual presence in one volume of so many (forty) of the best 
specimens of English, many teachers have been led to use this book to furnish supple- 


mentary reading, and in view of its low cost the use seems most appropriate, and will — 


doubtless extend. 
A sample copy will be sent to any teacher on receipt of $1.00, the introduction 


price. When the book is wanted to.replace other Literatures or Fifth and Sixth 
Readers we will make a liberal allowance for the old book. 
We solicit correspondence in regard to this book. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW ENGLAND ACENCY: 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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W. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf?ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Nlustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 49 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 


A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


oo. 


Physical and 


Chemical A 


. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 


CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. 


pparatus. 


(Within City limits of Boston.) 


Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND. 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
D 
Chemically ‘Pure Chemicals, 


Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty 


lowest vrices. in manufacture. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 


Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Siate Pencils. & 


Leominster, Mass. 
We will send ma- 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


ta LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


General School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DovVETAILED | Correspondence 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


invited. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, 


Pure Chemicals. 


Write for Quotations to 


RICHARDS & CO. NewYork” 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES K 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maoucsour ms WORLD 


Buitock & 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on lication. wage 
Correspondence solicited. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


ed on application. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


EVERY LIVE 


LE:ACHER 


The School Journal, or 
(N. Y.), Weekly, a year, 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


Monthly, a year, 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 


$2.50 
1.25 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Good teachers recommended to school offi . Good 192 pp. Cloth. pamee, 1.25 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on appileation, Patridge’s Quinc Methods. 
683 pp. Cloth ih. s. 1.75 


Love’s Industrial Education. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. SE 40 Milus, New. 1.75 
is @ ure © da » j ti 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. Payne's Lectures on Educa~ 

‘ate’s Philosophy of Educa- °° | 

u = | 

TEACHERS! the, Chih sian 1.50) 

Southwick’s Handy Helps. | 

Cloth, r6mo, 330 pages. 1.00 


(No. 3 Somerset . 
page 387. 


New England. Publishing “Com. 
— E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teach- 
ing. Cloth. r6mo. 400 


1 
Seeley’s Grube "Method of 
Teaching Arithmetic, Nearly ready. 


Must Have 


-25 


THE READING CIRCLE LIBRARY. 


A new scries of valuable educational books of about 
128 pp. each. Unique Binding. Published specially 


o. 1. n’s studies oung 
Teachers, 

“ 2. Autobiography of Freebel, 

“ 3, Clifford’s Seeing and thinking, 

‘“* 4, Wilhelm’s Student’s Calendar. 


30c. 


20 per cent. discount to teachers on above 


prices ; if sent by mail, 10 cents of me? price extra, 


*,* Elegant 84 page descriptive catalogue of teachers 
books free if you mention this paper. Descriptive cata- 
logue of 1coo Best Books for School Libraries, Free. 


Books on hand at big discounts. Order only of 


§ 25 Clinton Place, N. 
Publishers, } Wabash 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoors 
A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THos. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol fa Notation. Book I. eovers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book IL. the Third Step; the 
Fourth Step; Boox IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical comes using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Siaff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this permnes. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hie 8t., Boston. 


After | years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
rhodsand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence is unequaled audtheir facilities are unsur- 


ssed. 
OTrewiage and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. ble chavee fee of models 
or drawings vice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation aad is the most \nfluential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a aotice every patentee 
understands. A 

This large and splendidly illustrated newspa: 
is published EKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
adinitted te be the best paper devoted to scien 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, a 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lissed in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

f you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientitic American, 
861 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free, , 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 

y Home, School, 
Church, and 


Chapel. 
The © nter Organs 
contain the celebrated 


CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpeuter builds most emphatically aN HON- 
EST ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. 
CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro. Vt. 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK. $10, BROADWAY NDO 
1, BAILWA PLACE FENCHOURCH ~ 


SCHOOL CABINES 
STANDARD INEASURES. 


A neat Cabinet, with shelves, contain- } 


length, in all necessary forms. 
f Should be in every school-room. 
This valuable aid to practical informa- 


A set of Fairbanks scales with weights § 
from 1 lb. down, 


may be added for $2.00 extra. 


RADLEY CO. 


measures from half bushel down, 


A good fifty ft. tape measure. 


A foot rule. 
A folding meter measure. 
A large protractor scale for angles. 


Frice, $10.00. 
A cubical liter measure and metric weights 


ILTON 


A set of sealed and varnished oak g 


A set of japaned tin measures from 17 
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(Written for Tue AMERICAN TEACHER } 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY BERTHA MONROE RICKOFF. 


With spirit. 


| 
£13. 


Ring the bells across the dawning! 
Ring the bells for Christ has come! 

Come to each of us, his children, 
Ring the bells, for Christ has come! 


See the holy baby Jesus, 
Golden glories round him shed! 
Softly thronging down the midnight, 
Angels hover o’er his bed. 


In the East a star is blazing! 
Wise men, holy, gather near! 

Shepherds leave their flocks by night-time ; 
Ring the bells, for Christ is here! 


Ring the bells, oh softly, sweetly ; 
See his mother's tender face 

He is ours, the little Christ child! 
He is hers by God’s own grace! 


Ring the bells! oh set them telling 
All the weary world ’tis true! 

Ring them loud, for God he loves us; 
Christmas day is born anew! 


Ring them for the little children ! 
Tell them all the story sweet, 
Of the starlight and the shepherds, 
And the king they go to meet! 


Ring the bells for God, our Father! ° 
Ring them for the baby king! 

Ring them for the glad world listening, 
Ring the happy bells. Oh ring! 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY MRS. L. B. PILLSBURY. 
‘6 Peace on earth, good-will to men!"’ 
Down the centuries has rolled 

, This sweet prophecy of old ; 

But the of and pen, 
Bitter thought, and angry w 
Drown she sein the shepherds heard. 
Comes the faithless question, then : 
Will the day so long deferred 
Ever dawn, and when, O when ?— 
Day that Israel’s bards foretold. 
Lo, from mornisg’s gates of gold 
Bursts the glad, exultant strain, 
‘* Peace on earth, good-will to men ”’ ; 
And once more the sweet refrain 
Heard on Bethlehem’s starlit plain 
Echoes over hill and glen. 
Children’s voices, rich and strong, 
Swell the grand triumphal song. 
Doubting souls, take heart again, 
Ends the long dark night of wrong ; 
Sooner, sooner than ye ken, 
Christ begins his glorious reign, 
Dawns the day that shall regain 
Peace on earth, good-will to men. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
HOLY NIGHT. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 
Empires have been born and crumbled, ° 
Seepters eaten by Time’s.-rust, 
While the kingly hands that held them 
Have, forgotten, turned to dust. 
Perished the imperious 
Ruined lies the royal home 
Where they reigned,—the seven-hilled splendor 
Of the once imperial Rome. 


Thro’ the ever-rolling changes 
Only one of kingly name, 

Eighteen centuries in passing 
Have forever found the same. 

In a dark Jadean manger : 
Was the Prince of Jadah born, 
While a Star proclaimed His coming 

In the gray of early morn. 


_ Deep Madonna eyes and tender * 

Bent above the manger-bed, 

Catching glimpses thro’ the shadows 
Of the halo round his head. 

Eastern princes knelt before Him ; 
Mountain shepherds vigils kept ; 

Meek eyed oxen lowed their welcome 
As the world’s king gently slept. 


While above the din of nations, 

O’er the strife for power and gain, 
Came the sweet tumultuous singing, 

‘** Now the Prince of Peace shall reign.’’ 


YULE TIDE. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Do we realize when we wreathe our homes with holly 
and mistletoe and ground-pine that we are inviting the 
sylvan deities to come and abide with us? Theold legend 
said that in the depths of winter, when food was scarce, 
the wood gods, driven by the cold from their glades, 
sought refuge in the homes of pious men, who hung the 
green garlands to give them welcome. Will these del- 
icate sprays of the feathery ground-pine entice to our 
hearthstone some dryad from the shores of Lake Superior 
or this wreath of mistletoe some Oread from southern 
mountains ? 

The mistletoe is among the last of the greenlings ere 
winter sets in, and to this is due the important part it 
plays in Norse mythology. When the mistletoe bloomed, 
Baldur, the sun god, realized that winter was creeping 
over the earth, for every day he perceived that his fierce 
lances were less powerful to prevail against the grim foe, 


_|the ice-giant who, by the aid of his mighty steed, Iwadil- 


fan, the all-stiffening north wind, constructs of the earth 
a formidable castle. Baldur appealed to his parents for 
protection. Friga, the mother, exacted from all creatures, 
human, animal, and vegetable, a promise never to harm 
him, only, said she, “I asked no promise from the mis- 
tletoe, for it is too young and feeble to understand the 
nature of an oath.” When the crafty Toki, Baldur’s en- 
emy, heard this, he fled to the mountains and secured a 
spray of the little plant. Returning, he found the gods, 
especially the Powers of Winter, hurling weapons against 
Baldur, who invariably escaped unharmed. Then Toki 
placed the mistletoe sprig in the hand of Baldur’s blind 
brother, who in sport threw it at the sun god and in- 
stantly he fell down lifeless. It was necessary that the 
sun god should be slain by Autumn, who is blind, for the 
nights which belong to him are longer than the days. 


‘Through the world was heard a dripping noise 
Of all things weeping to bring Baldar back.’’ 


In vain were the pilgrimages to Hela to recall him, he 
could not return; but soon a new king reigned in his 
stead, the new sun god was born. 

Our American mistletoe grows only in the Middle 
and Southern States, the flowers are greenish, and the 
stamens and pistils are borne on different blossoms, the 
white berries are the fruit. As everybody knows, the 
mistletoe is a parasite, and lifts its handfuls of snow upon 
the great branches of the oak. It is a very cunning plant 
and has grown very idle, having no labor to perform. 


The oak has proven so generous a host that the mistletoe 


has ceased to make her children begin life from the 
ground ; by some strange device she develops glutinous 
properties in the seeds which when they fall adhere to 
the boughs and are rooted at once in the tree. The plant 
has, however, ambition enough to produce her own leaves, 
manufacturing starch on her own account, thus obtaining 
for herself carbon, the most important plant-food. She 
exacts from the oak the rest of her supply of nourishment 
as well as support. There are parasites so absolutely 
without conscience as to steal the very life of their hosts ; 
beside these vegetable assassins the mistletoe must not be 
too harshly judged. 

The Yule log of Merrie England was always of birch. 
A troop of singers went forth to select it for the next year 
upon Candlemas, the eighth day after Christmas. It was 
always lighted with a brand saved from the fire of the 
previous year; thus one Christmas festival was linked 
with another. The lighted tree is a relic of the old wor- 
ship, an image of the world-tree Ygdrasdil, whose roots 
were buried within the depths of the earth, but whose top 
flourished greenly in Valhalla. It was dressed in honor 
of the old German goddess of spring during the Twelve 
Nights, but was subsequently transferred to the supposed 
birthday of the Christ, as a symbol of “ the resurrection 
and the life,” and is now lighted in His honor, who is 
“ the light of the world.” 

In England the Christmas rose, the white hellebore, 
blossoms in December. Our calendar does not give us 
the promise of anything so pretty, but yesterday upon a 
sheltered lawn a host of dandelions gladdened the dull 
weather with a gleam of burnished gold. ‘These are the 
little autumnal dandelions, which light their torches in 
September, and make a brave fight through dull days. 
Many of them are in the stage between blossoming and 
becoming a sphere of winged seeds, and the white furry 
things peep up from the grass like the ears of an invis- 
ible rabbit. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


BY N. A. CALKINS, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, New York City. 


Teachers are naturally conservative, and hold to things 
with which they have been long familiar. There is safety 
in this characteristic ; and it has elements of stability, and 
of antiquity, which bear important relations to the present 
and to the future in education. But it should not become 
a barrier to progress in good work. 

When a new subject or method of instruction is pro- 
posed, it is proper first to consider its educational value, 
in order to determine its importance, or its fitness for a 
place in the school course. In doing this, we must deter- 
mine its worth by its capacity to develop power in the 
formation of a useful habit, and its probable effect upon 
the intellectual and moral character of the pupils. We 
may consider whether its educational effect would be 
disciplinary, or practical, or simply of culture, or a 
combination of these. 

A theory has been held that certain studies are chiefly 
disciplinary, while other studies are for use only. Thanks 
to the great progress made during the past twenty years in 
the science of psychology, it is now known that the dis- 
cipline of mind does not inhere alone in certain studies, 


and also that discipline is not absent from other studies. _ 


The fact is, discipline inheres in right methods of teach- 
ing each subject, and not exclusively in the subjects them- 
selves. Furthermore, it is known that discipline comes 
through pleasurable action of the mind, as well as through 
its more rigid activity. 

True teaching implies the proper guidance of the 
learner to the sources of knowledge, and a training in the 
best ways of getting and of using that knowledge ; it im- 
plies doing by the pupil. Such teaching causes thought- 
ful attentidn of the learner, and trains him to learn from 
whatever things come within reach of his observation, 
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Such teaching is both disciplinary and practical, whatever 
may be the subject of the instruction, because the methods 
of teaching lead to the formation of habits in getting and 
using knowledge that would be useful in any occupation. 

Much that is called teaching does not educate,—does 
not properly develop the child’s powers of mind. It gives 
a semblance without the reality. The failures in the 
schools are not wholly due to the subjects taught; the 
faults usually lie more in the lack of real teaching than 
in the thing taught. 

Since it is true that the elements of knowledge must be 
obtained through the appropriate senses,—the elements of 
sound through the hearing, of color through the sight, of 
form through the sight and the touch, etc.,—no amount 
of words learned and recited about color and shape will 
cause the child to know color and shape. It is claimed 


| must feel and move, through which he has sensations, 


general and special, and acquires knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world; by which he expresses his thoughts, feel- 
ings, and will in the natural language of facial expression, 
the intonations of the voice, and the movements of the 
body, in articulate language, spoken and written, and in 
physical exertion. Hence,— 

8. The child must be educated to the full command of 
his body as the instrument of his mind. 

The child has intellect and sensibility which must be 
active. He knows and feels rationally, not as the brutes. 
-9. He can know external objects only as they come 
into direct relation with his sensory organs. He can 
know the operations of his mind only as he is conscious 
of them. 

Memory can reproduce past mental states only as the 


for manual training that its methods of teaching require 
the proper use of the several senses, that it trains the 
mind to act and to know through the eyes, the hands, the 
ears, and speech. 

Perhaps some one will say, “This is only illustrative 
teaching with a new name.” Illustrative teaching is the 
work of the teacher. Manual training is the work of the 
pupils. In illustrative teaching the teacher usually han- 
dles the object, or the materials used, while the pupils 
look and hear. In manual training, the pupils handle the 
objects, and learn through the fingers, through the mus- 
cles, through sight ; they see, and do, and find out, and 
think, represent, and talk about that which they observe. 
They so blend the seeing, feeling, doing, thinking, and 
representing, that the result is knowing, with the ability 
to express what they know intelligently. 

Now, if it be true that manual training, in its element- 
ary stages, comprises the methods of learning which have 
been claimed for it, then it must have an educational 
value, and is entitled to a place in the plans and methods 
of school education. 

The great fundamental demand in education to-day is 
an intelligent training that shall develop activity and ac- 
curacy in all the powers of the mind and hand, and com- 
bine intelligence with all the work of life. We need 
more mind training, more character training, and more 
hand training. We need the mind training through the 
will, through the reason and judgment, and through the 
sentiments, as well as through the senses and the hands, 
to secure a complete development of the pupil and 
thorough fitness for life’s duties. We must learn to “ mix 
brains ” with all our work, and especially with the work 
of teaching. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.—(VI.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 


We learn from the study of human nature that activity 
is the first law of the child’s being. 

1. Every child is a body and mind which must be act- 
ive either in upbuilding or in degrading himself. 

2. The child begins life with his power undeveloped. 
To develop these powers is to acquire facility in their use 
and to attain the consciousness of power. 

3. The powers of the child must be developed by his 
own exertion of them under the laws of his being. 

4. The whole nature of the child must be satisfied by 
the harmonious exertion of all his powers of body and 
mind. 

5. Every repetition of an act by the child increases his 
tendency to act in that way, hence every year of his life 
is a stage in the formation of good or bad habits. 

6. The function of the educator is to stimulate, direct, 
and maintain that exercise of the child’s powers by which 
he is educated. 

Exercise wastes the tissues of the body which must, 
therefore, have food, drink, air, and sleep, for its recuper- 
ation. The appetites which arise from the wants of the 
body, properly controlled secure its well-being, unre- 
strained they may degrade the man to the lowest depths. 
The appetites strongly impel the child to their gratifica- 
tion. Hence,— 

7. The child must be educated to control his appetites 
and to take proper care of his body. . 

The child’s body is full of nerves and muscles which 
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result of attention, association, and repetition. Imagina- 
tion can form vivid images only as distinct ideas of vis- 
ible objects have been acquired. — 
The mind can generalize correctly only as it has acquired 
definite knowledge of individual objects from which to form 
the general concepts. It can judge and reason correctly 
only as it is in possession of definite general concepts, 
from which to derive general truths, principles, sciences, 
and systems. Hence,— 
10. The learner must acquire all primary knowledge 
at first hand by his own personal experience with the 
objects. 
The proper objects of thought must be presented to the 
mind of the learner, as the condition of its activity. 
The voluntary direction of attention by the learner to 
what is present, must be secured by exciting the right 
degree of interest. 
The mind must concentrate all its energy in the exer- 
tion of its powers so that it shall be able to act with all its 
might. 
The exertion must be continued as long as the mind 
can act without a forced activity, so that it shall be able 
to work continuously. 
The natural and logical order must be followed, to se- 
cure the proper association of ideas. 
Repetition must be continued till the idea, the expres- 
sion, and the habit of action is fixed in the mind. 
The teaching must be adapted to the unfolding of the 
mind, that all the powers may work in harmony. 
The doing of whatever ought to be done must be made 
more pleasurable than the omission of it. 
11. The activity of the intellectual powers excites cor- 
respondent emotions, because the mind must feel when 
the object which is adapted to awaken the emotion is 
known. 
The natural desires of life, property, knowledge, power, 
esteem, good, liberty, and society, arise from the wants 
of the mind. They are designed to secure the upbuild- 
ing of the mind. They have no limit in themselves. 
They increase in strength by use. They tend towards 
selfishness and must be controlled. 
The natural affections of love of kindred, friends, ben- 
efactors, and their opposites of resentment, indignation, 
and anger, impel us to do good or to do harm to our fel- 
lowmen. They have for their object the promotion of 
the well-being of others. Under proper control they ac- 
complish this end, unrestrained they sacrifice others. 
These natural impulses are powerful incentives toward 
right or wrong action. Hence,— 
The child must be educated to the proper control of 
his desires and affections. 
12. In the moral nature we find the conscience, the 
monitor of God within, which always urges the doing of 
what we think we ought to do, and the refraining from 
what we ought not todo. Hence,— 
The child must be educated always to obey his con- 
science. 
13. “The culmination of the man is in the completely 
fashioned will,” the power by which we choose to do or 
not to do, and then execute the choice, knowing that we 
are free thus to determine. The will is the power by 
which we control all our physical and mental acts, the 
power whose action determines the character. “ By the 
will it is that man is what he is.” Hence,— 

The child must be educated to the right action of his 
will. 

The will is educated by cultivating the intellect, which 


enables the mind to judge more wisely what is the high- 


est good, and what is the right way of action. By lis- 
tening to the voice of conscience in regulating the natural 
impulses. By resolving to do always what ought to be 


done. 


The moral education of the child requires that he 
should have knowledge, that he may know what he 
ought to do, and later on that he may know why he ought 
to do it; right motives to induce him to act correctly ; 
the exertion of his will in doing what is right ; and prac- 
tice till good habits are established. 

14. The things to be sought in physical education are 
health and the ability to maintain it. 

The things to be sought in intellectual education are 
knowledge, elementary and scientific, power to observe, 
power to remember and imagine, power to think, and 
power of expression. 

The things to be sought in the education of the sensi- 
bilities are right motives. 

The things to be sought in the education of the will 
are will power and the supremacy of conscience. 

The things to be sought through all the education are 
knowledge, mental power, and good character. 


GEORGE ELIOT AS AN ESSAYIST. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


A desire to know the life of a famous person is seldom 
prompted by mere idle curiosity. The curiosity is often 
purely intellectual. Two questions occur to the student : 
First, is the greatness of a famous man or woman the out- 
growth of favoring circumstances? Secondly, is this 
greatness inherent? The second question can be an- 
swered affirmatively in the case of George Eliot. 

Mary Ann Evans, or as she was commonly called, 
George Eliot, was born in Warwickshire in 1819. She 
died in 1880. She was the youngest of five children. 
Her childhood, like that of so many other gifted women, 
was passed quietly. In disposition and character, she 
had the prophetic endowment of diffidence, earnestness, 
and deep, religious conviction, which makes the blossom- 
ing of genius in later years seem natural. She was more 
than usually well educated in languages, and understood 
French, German, and Latin. She studied Greek in order 
to read Aschylus, and was her own teacher in Hebrew. 
She was skilled in metaphysics, well trained in English 
composition. She possessed, in short, a thoroughly fur- 
nished mind. Her wide range of reading, one author says, 
gave her an almost Miltonic knowledge. 

A thoroughly equipped mind is not necessarily an orig- 
inal one. When a mind, however, whether through the 
pressure of ambition, early training, or the sincere love of 
knowledge, is acquisitive, its acquisitiveness, sooner or 
later, if it be original, will be followed by an attempt at 
the application of its knowledge in some purely personal 
expression. George Eliot’s constructive genius, her ver- 
satility, and her philosophic humor, were amply proven 
by her choice of subjects and their treatment. Like all 
writers, she had her limitations; but in whatever she 
wrote, we feel, “ that we are in the presence of a soul, and 
a soul which has had a history.” . 

Her writings fall under four heads,—translations, essays, 
novels, and poems. Her themes are large. Her thought 
is cast in a heroic mold. Her novels are dramatic and 
philosophical, her poetry is epic, and her essays are 
chiefly theological and political. She has been more 
widely discussed and criticised than any other English nov- 
elist. In true poetic expression, but not in poetic thought, 
she must be ranked among the lesser poets. Her poetry 
represents, as if symbolical, the kind_of work and destiny 
to which she aspired, but which were unattainable by a 
person of her type. In her religious tendencies, in her view 
of human nature, in the conduct of her own life,she was a child 
of her century. She was, accordingly, intellectually self- 
seeking, morally self-directing, and, in matters of religion, 
at first a believer in Truth as it is revealed through Jesus 
Christ, then, in the high tide of her life an agnostic, and then, 
toward the close of her life, when the weight of her 
knowledge, her experience of human nature, and the in- 
firmities of on-coming age were pressing, while still an 
agnostic in general profession, she was in her views of 
the life of man in this world, essentially pessimistic. 
Theophrastus Such is burdened with melancholy ; in this 
work, her humor has soured to sarcasm. - To the student 


of human nature, she will always be interesting as a rep- 
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resentative of that high mental activity which “hastes 
not, rests not.” From the very genius of her organiza- 
tion, she was a worker to the end. 

Her genius had its finished expression in her novels. 
After her power once blossomed in fiction, she averaged 
in quantity about a volume a year. During the period 
when her pen was the busiest, music was her recreation. 
Although she often spent six hours daily in reading, the 
books that occupied her were disciplinary rather than 
diverting. 

George Eliot’s reputation must rest upon her novels. 
To any one desirous of studying her literary development, 
however, from beginning to end, her essays must form an 
integral portion, complete in themselves, but conspicuously 
preliminary to her more important works. 

Let us consider her essays. At thirty-two years of 
age she became assistant editor of the Westminster Re- 
view. Four essays of the seven she was willing to have 
left in permanent form were published in the Westminster 
Review. All the rest of her work prior to 1857,—that 
is, all the work done before she was thirty-eight years 
old,—she wished left unpublished. The four essays that 
originally were published in the Westminster Review 
are: “ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness: the Poet 
Young”; “German Wit: Heinrich Heine” ; “ Evangel- 
ical Teaching: Dr. Cumming”; “The Natural History 
of German Life: Riehl.” The remaining three essays 
are: “The Influence of Rationalism: Lecky’s History,” 
published in the Fortnightly Review ; “Three Months 
in Weimar,” published in Fraser's Magazine; and 
“Address to Workingmen, by Felix Holt,” published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 

In all of these essays, one is struck with the conscien- 
tiousness of George Eliot's reading, or the accuracy of 
‘her observation. 

The two best essays as showing the scope of her 
thought, her wide reading, the breadth -of her criticism, 
and a delicate humor, which she was to develop much 
more highly later, in her novels, are: “ German Wit: 
Heinrich Heine” and “ The Natural History of German 
Life: Riehl.” 

“ Three Months in Weimar ” is a tender little reminis- 
cence of her own, without special merit. ‘ Address to 
Workingmen, by Felix Holt,” two years after her novel, 
Felix Holt, had been published, appeared in Blackwood's, 
and is an example of a completely dissevered line of 
thought built up from the notes she was in the habit of 
taking, and which sooner or later she incorporated in the 
highly complex creations we call her novels, and which 
combine such a variety that she4ias been aptly named the 
“prose Shakespeare ” of the nineteenth century. 

“ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness: The Poet 
Young,” and “ Evangelical Teaching: Dr. Cumming,” 
are the two most interesting essays as showing the effort 
toward expression of a mind filled with facts not yet fully 
digested, and of a heart swayed by spiritual emotion 
uttering a passionate and bitter protest against conditions 
of life and methods in religious teaching which, at a later 
period, when she had crystallized her thought, had ob- 
served more, and when feeling was less on the surface, 
she would have treated on all sides, with the philosoph- 
ically humorous side uppermost. 

The essay as a form of composition offers an inviting 
field to the novice. Its treatment may be so varied, it 
has so many helps in the way of biography, social life, 
the attempt at wit or humor, and the display, or at least 
application, of erudition, that one cannot wonder that it 
has become a vehicle for expression alike to the simply 
learned or to those few who are at once geniuses and 
learned. It was very natural, therefore, that George 
Eliot, before fully assured of her own powers, should have 
tried her pen in the essay. It is also not surprising that 
her essays, while full of the richest promise, are also very 
faulty, even when compared from a purely technical point 
of view with those of the author of Obiter Dictu. 

Let us look at her essay on tne poet Young, whom she 
judges not so much as a writer as a man, and from nine- 
teenth century standards. She criticises his poetry, writ- 
ten in the early part of the eighteenth century, by canons 
that would destroy the reputation of Pope and Dryden. 
Born in 1681, Young grew to maturity at a time when all 
authors as a matter of course sought patrons. It was 
through the patronage of kings and nobles that genius be- 
came known, and was regarded not only for itself but was 


rewarded also with high social standing and political pre- 
ferment. Poets, and divines as well, rose through patron- 
age. George Eliot cannot forgive Young for endeavoring to 
advance his interests in this manner. She makes him re- 
sponsible for the pedantic, bombastic, antithetical style in 
which, it is true, he too often indulged, but which was 
characteristic of his age. The early part of the eight- 
eenth century was a time of little honor in politics. Gen- 
eral intelligence was an unknown quantity. Scandal was 
the chief mental recreation of women. Slang, profanity, 
drunkenness, and gambling reduced all standards to such 
an extent that the poor or humble were the principal con- 
servators of literary and scientific knowledge. How un- 
like the fifteenth century in Italy, when popes and cardi- 
nals, nobles and kings vied with one another in the amen- 
ities of social life, the encouragement of art, the acquisi- 
tion of classical knowledge, and the display of personal 
erudition in the composition of Latin and Italian verse. 
The early part of the eighteenth century in England was 
an age of form. The spirit was of so little importance 
that even Steele, in writing of his play, “ The Lying 
Lover,” said that “ it was damned for its piety.” George 
Eliot’s fault in her essay on Young lies in tacitly making 
him the scapegoat of his age. She ridicules him as a 
specimen of the “species divine.” He personifies to her 
“the nicest balance of temporalities and spiritualities.” 
“He languishes for immortal life and livings.” “ He 
has a fervid attachment to patrons in general, but on the 
whole prefers the Almighty.” “He is either ecstatic or 
sententious.” ‘“ By vituperating this world, and exalting 
the next, you obtain Young’s type of Christian.” 

In her endeavor to prove his bombast, worldliness, dis- 

appointed ambition, and high-flown metaphors, she neg- 
lects to dwell with anything like the impartial judg- 
ment of the calm critic on the innumerable beauties of 
his style, and the peculiar majesty of his thought. She 
writes like one in whom an early love has changed to a 
matured hate. She even doubts his sincere love for writ- 
ing, because he did not use his pen till he was thirty. 
She did not write herself till she was twenty-seven, and, 
with the exception of the essays we are considering and 
a few appended notes, she wished all her work prior to 
her thirty-eighth year, consigned to oblivion. Her best 
works, as examples of the power and originality of her 
intellect, were written when she was about fifty, —Young’s 
Night Thoughts were written when he was about sixty. 
In one short paragraph, as preliminary to what she calls 
“ Young’s failings and failures,” she mentions “ the start- 
ling vigor of his imagery,” “the occasional grandeur of 
his thought,” “ the piquant force of that grave satire into 
which his meditation continually ran.” 
She is too occupied with Young as a man, instead of 
Young as a poet. Her persistent aim is to show that the 
Night Thoughts are the appropriate expression of an 
essentially small man. He is to her a man whom “ no 
natural object nearer than the moon attracts.” His con- 
ception of religion is “ egoism turned heavenward.” 

The essay closes with a rather abrupt fransition to 
Cowper, the delicate beauties of whose style she states 
briefly and forcibly, and closes with a contrast drawn be- 
tween his cheerful faith and love for familiar things, not- 
withstanding his Calvinism, and Young's pessimistic style, 
notwithstanding his low Armenianism. 

The essay on German wit opens with an admirable 
analysis of wit and humor. This is followed by a dis- 
tinction drawn between French wit as exemplified by Vol- 
taire and German humor as exemplified by Heine. After 
paying a tribute to the intellectual resources and achieve- 
ments of the Germans, she more ingeniously than logic- 
ally draws the conclusion that because they have so much 
general capacity, they must in time develop a national 
humor which thus far, she admits, has had only sporadic 
manifestations. ‘To the German in general, she tells us, 
it makes no difference whether the rim of his teacup is 
thick or thin, whether his adored one is toothless or not. 
A German comedy might go on forever. No matter how 
long a tragedy may be, it is entrancing. No matter how 
heavy a book it goes to the foundation of things. The 
German admires Shakespeare, because of his werkspiel. 
But it was among such a people, she continues, that Heine 
was born. His Hebrew ancestry, however, virtually nul- 


lifies her whole argument. . : 
We see her youth still lingering in her illustrations 


when she rhapsodizes thus of a man who, if he had lyric 


pathos that constantly suggests tragic passion, had also a 
coarse and sensuous nature that found vent in his satires : 
“ Nature has not made him,” she tells us, “ of her sterner 
stuff,—not of iron and adamant, but of pollen of flowers, 
the juice of the grape, and Puck’s mischievous brain, 
plenteously mixing, also, the dews of kindly affection and 
the gold-dust of noble thoughts.” ‘He indicates a whole 
sad history in a single quatrain; there is not an image 
in it, not a thought; but it is beautiful, simple, and _per- 
fect as a ‘ big, round tear,’—it is pure feeling breathed in 
pure music.” 

There is something harsh, narrow, and hypercritical in 
the essay on Dr. Cumming. Herreligious criticism, even 
if it were just, belongs so entirely to the past, that it could 
have no application to the attitude of the public of to-day, 
toward general Biblical exposition. She simply refuses to 
see the whole of Dr. Cumming’s evident meaning in some of 
her quotations. Here is the ultra radical attitude of a soul 
that has broken loose from its moorings, and has not yet 
discerned the hither shore. Her didactic power is at its 
best and its worst in this essay. What could be finer or 
more indicative of her later and grandly honest attitude 
to all subjects that she treated than the following: “ That 
highest moral habit, the constant preference of truth, both 
theoretically and practically, preéminently demands the 
codperation of the intellect with the impulses,—as is in- 
dicated by the fact that it is only found, in anything like 
completeness, in the highest class of minds.” 

All through her essays, one is mindful of her self-con- 
sciousness. She is struggling with herself. Her strong 
nature is seeking emancipation. Her individual search 
after truth has begun. The man or woman who has never 
known the general uncomfortableness attending such self- 
consciousness is unintellectual and unspiritual. Those who 
have, and who have passed through it and beyond it, are 
sometimes, in their enthusiasm for this gifted woman 
whose “ victory, however, is as pathetic as a defeat,” 
tempted to rank her for heroic endeavor and pure aspira- 
tion among those uncalendared saints who, though they 
themselves have lost their way, have taught many a holy 
lesson of unworldliness and “ other worldliness.” 


A WORD WITH YOUNG WRITERS. 


BY LUCY A. LEGGETT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No one can expect to become a good writer who is not 
a good reader. It is not necessary to read many books 
for this purpose, but good books are essential, and a 
thoughtful, analytical study of their style and merit. 

Thomas Corwin, one of the finest orators of this or any 
other country, read studiously Milton, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and the Bible, until his style became nearly as correct as 
the models he studied. One of his favorite amusements 
was making sentences in imitation of Johnson, Gibbon, 
Carlyle, and others who had a peculiar style. 

Raskin, who has the purest diction in the world, formed 
his inimitable style on continuous Bible reading. 

A person who is ambitious to become an author, should 
ask him or herself, “ Am I willing to pay the price?” 
It means study, self-abnegation, persistent, severe, earnest 
thought. It means a surrendering of all the privacy of 
home. It means carping criticisms of your best and 
holiest motives and emotions. It means what Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning meant when she said,— 

** T laid my soul before Thy feet, 


That Images of fair and sweet 
Might walk to other men on it. 


** T am content to feel the step 
Of each pure Image !—let those keep 
To mandragon, who care to sleep.’’ 


He who can say this, has felt the Divine touch, and has 
no right to sleep. He has heard the call to come up 
higher ! 


— One must study to know, know to understand, understand to 


judge,—ZIndian Proverb. 


— One-story intellects, two-story intellects, three-story intellects . . 


with skylights. All fact collectors who have no aim beyond their 
facts are one-story men. ‘Two-story men compare, reason, general- 
ize, using the labors of the fact collectors as well as their own. 
Three-story men idealize, imagine, predict ; their best illumination 
comes from above, through the skylight.—/o/mes. 

— What a cunning silversmith is the frost! The rarest work- 
manship of Delhri and Genoa copies him but clumsily, as if the 
fingers of all other artists were thumbs. Fern-work and lace-work 
and filigree in endless variety, and under it all the water tinkles 
like a distant guitar, or drums like a tambourine, or gurgles like 
the tokay of an anchorite’s dream.—James Russell Lowell, 
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being careful toleave exposed the end marked a. The sur-|across it in all directions, choosing his own way. He 
Methods for the Schoolroom. face will naturally be quite irregular, and can be made more | took for his own use whatever he needed or liked, fruits 
so very readily if one desires to represent the earthquake /and animals. He cut down trees, and planted such land 
cadena as occurring in a very mountainous region. With bits of|as he chose. He built for himself a shelter from the 
charcoal represent cities and rivers. Further elaborations| weather, and surrounded it with a wall to protect himself 


Srupy the qualities that lave made men great, and 
from such study learn how to inspire pupils to make the 
most of themselves, not for the sake of being great, but 
that they may be ready for it if greatness be thrust upon 
them. 

Tux teacher should be an observant man of affairs, and 
not a mere pedagogue. The enthusiasm of methods, with 
the demands which it makes upon the teacher's time and 
strength, is in great danger of narrowing as much as the 
old-time percentages. ; 

Great success in teaching lies not in a knowledge of 
how to teach a given subject, nor in how to teach all sub- 
jects so much as in skill to make close observation of the 
character and life of children and youth. Children will 
learn well if one but knows how to read their character, 
and by searching analysis determine and direct their 
motive. He who molds the motive of the child in the 
best way will secure from him out of school, as well as in 
school, the best work. 


Tracu children to bow reverently to genius, whether it 
be in mechanics or in literature, in the sciences or arts, 
in inventions or discoveries. ‘To this end fill your mind 
with fascinating incidents, anecdotes, experiences of the 
Agassizs in natural history ; the Angelos in art ; the Steven- 
sons, Arkwrights, Fultons, Franklins, Edisons in inven- 
tion; the Aristotles, Platos, Hamiltons, Kants, Harrises 
in philosophy ; the Beethovens, Mendelssohns in music ; 
the Peabodys in commerce; the Burkes, Chathams, 
Websters, Clays, Sumners in statesmanship; the Burns, 
Shakespeares, Dickens, Thackerays, Irvings, Longfellows, 
George Eliots in literature; the Garrisons, Phillips in 
reform ; the Gibbons, Humes, Motleys, Bancrofts in 


history. 


A MINIATURE EARTHQUAKE. 
BY GEO. W. COLEMAN. 


We can imagine a teacher saying to her class, after 
having read the following paragraphs: ‘“ Now, children, 
this is Monday morning and a splendid time to make 
good resolutions. Let us try to go through the week 
without being obliged to put down a single tardy or ab- 
sent mark resulting from negligence, carelessness, or any 
other fault. Of course we will not count those ogasioned 
by others’ faults. Then, when Friday afternoon has 
come, and if you have made a good record, I will give 
you an illustration of an earthquake on a small scale.” 

Imagine, if you can, how this would pique the curiosity 
of a class of children just reading in their geography, for 


the first time, a description of an earthquake. How their 
little minds have worked attempting to grasp the idea of 
an earthquake! What conjectures they would form con- 
cerning the promised illustration! How could it help 
stimulating regular attendance and punctuality ? 

The following is what the teacher had in mind when 
she made the promise : : 

Weave together five stout toothpicks as indicated in 
the cut. Lay the figure thus formed on a large tin tray 
or a platter, and cover it lightly with fine, dry sawdust, 


will suggest themselves to a wide-awake teacher. When 
all is ready, apply a mateh to the uncovered end,—lo, 
and behold, all is chaos, and that, too, in the twinkling of 
an eye. By the use of fire the illustration is made more 
perfect, for the children have learned that the center of 
the earth is a ball of fire, a supposition furnishing a basis 
for at least one theory concerning the origin of earth- 
quakes. 

Many variations of this idea are possible. Instead of 
sawdust use light bits of paper, and term the exhibition a 
home-made pyrotechnical display. If the teacher wishes 
to picture an upheaval of a larger tract of territory than 
this combination of little sticks could possibly represent, 
and thus render it easier to indicate topographical feat- 
ures, he has only to secure larger sticks, use more sawdust, 
and expend a greater amount of pains. 


OCCASIONAL LESSONS IN CIVICS. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
LIBERTY. 


When we hear the Chicago anarchists eulogized as 
martyrs to liberty, we are reminded of Madame Roland’s 
famous apostrophe, “O*Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” 

Patrick Henry exclaimed, “ Give me liberty or give me 
death!” The preamble to the constitution of the United 
States declares it to be one object of that instrument ‘to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

A little boy who was riding inthe park with his father, 
finding that they could not ride as fast as he liked because 
of certain police regulations, said, confidentially, “ If it 
weren't for God and the police what a good time we could 
have, papa.” 

Was the liberty of the anarchists and of the Reign of 
Terror the same as the liberty of the American patriots, 
—the liberty which the Constitution was made to secure ? 
Was it not rather the liberty of the child, too immature 
for self control, and irked by the restraints of conscience 
and law? 

‘* License they mean when they ery liberty.”’ 


Because there are these two ideas of liberty, one false 
and one true, and because the false one is most common 
among children, while there is much confusion on the 
subject among adults, it devolves upon teachers to present 
the truth, and impress upon their pupils those principles 
which are such an essential part of their preparation for 
citizenship. 

In doing this, it seems best to start from the standpoint 
of the child and try to show what true liberty is by first 
showing what it is not. If we ask the average schoolboy 
for his definition of liberty, his answer will probably be, 
‘“‘ Doinsyeraminter.”” Nothing could be better for our 
purpose, for it iseasy toshow how soon such freedom would 
involve us in catastrophe. If a boy has a mind to eat too 
much of his favorite plum cake, and does as he has a mind 
to do, he suffers from a stomach-ache; if he has a mind 
to go out on a frosty morning without his mittens, and 
goes, his fingers are nipped; if he has a mind to venture 
on thin ice, and ventures, he has an involuntary cold bath ; 
if he has a mind to risk himself on a rotten limb, in his 
zeal for bird’s eggs, and takes the risk, he gets a fall. 

By such familiar illustrations as these we may teach 
that our freedom is limited on every side by the laws of 
nature, and that true liberty does not consist in violating 
these laws, but in bringing ourselves to act in accordance 
with them. We may show here, too, how by indulgence 
one may lose his freedom and become a slave of habit or 
vice, and how much more noble is thé liberty of self-re- 
straint by which one becomes master of himself. 

The way is now prepared for teaching what civil liberty 
is by teaching first the so-called natural rights of men 
and then showing how all these are limited in society. 

The idea of natural rights may be reached by consid- 
ering what a man might do if he were alone, as Robinson 
Crusoe was on his island. What did Crusoe do? He 


traveled freely about the island, He went around it and 


from wild beasts and wild men, if they should come, 

Here we have illustrated the three comprehensive rights 
common to all men,—personal security, security of life 
and health ; personal liberty, freedom to go and come; 
private property, the acquisition, ownership, and use, 
of such things as are needed for life and health and 
comfort. 

But how if Crusoe had not been alone, if he had been 

one of a hundred men occupying the sameisland? Could 
he have gone about as freely? Could he have hunted 
everywhere, and taken for himself what he chose? Could 
he have selected the best land and used it for himself ? 
Here appear the limitations which society makes neces- 
sary. 
—- may enjoy his natural rights, but he must do 
nothing to hinder the other ninety-nine from enjoying 
theirs. He may acquire property, land and houses, and 
domestic animals, and the products of the sea and the 
soil and the mine, but he must not take other men’s prop- 
erty. He may walk or ride, slow or fast, east, west, 
north, or south, but he must not go through his neighbor’s 
house nor trample his neighbor’s crops. He may hunt 
for game, and shoot it when he finds it, but he must not 
endanger other people’s lives by his firing. He may re- 
move the filth and offal from his own premises to protect 
his own health, but he must not deposit it where it will 
imperil the health of some one else. 

True liberty is freedom to enjoy all one’s natural rights, 
so far as he can do so without interfering with the rights 
of others. The teacher can successfully appeal to the 
pupil’s own sense of justice to show him that this is all 
the liberty which it is fair for any one to demand, that if 
one has more some one else must have less. 

Reverting now to the boy’s definition of liberty,—do- 
ing as oné has a mind to do,—we may show how it need 
to be qualified. One may do as he has a mind to do so 
long as he has not a mind to injure himself or any one 
else. This is as much liberty as all can possess. 

This is civil liberty, and it should be the teacher’s aim 
to show the pupils that so much liberty as this our own 
country furnishes to the humblest and poorest of its peo- 
ple. This lesson, as indeed all such lessons, should be so 
conducted that the pupil will hardly be conscious that he 
has been taught, but will rather feel that he has thought 
out the conclusions for Wimself. This can be done by 
skillful questioning and the use of simple and appropriate 
illustrations. 


Music Department. 


A STUDY OF THE LAW OF METHOD AS 
APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF 
VOCAL MUSIC.* 

BY DR. LARKIN DUNTON, 

Head Master Boston Normal School. 

There are three ways of studying the method of teach- 
ing any subject. The first is observing the teaching of 
another. This results in the ability to imitate. The sec- 
ond is observing another’s method and seeking the reason 
upon which the method is based. Such study makes in- 
telligent imitators. The third way is to begin with a 
well-known law and seek to discover its proper application 
to the special case. This kind of work produces inde- 
pendent investigators. It enables the student to know 
beforehand the proper method to follow. A fourth way 
is to begin with the result to be reached in the teaching 
of a subject, then to try to ascertain the mental processes 
through which the pupil must pass in order to be able to 
do what the result requires; and finally, to decide upon 
the means and manner of using them,—to lead the pupil 
through the proper processes. 

The application of this last mode of investigating the 
proper method of teaching vocal music requires that the 
teacher should understand the object. In teaching, the 
aim should be to produce a capability for mental action. 
The end of all teaching is to put the mind of the learner 
in a condition to perform a series of definite mental 


* Report of address delivered gt the Normal Music Teacher's Assoe, 
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actions. To secure this end the teacher must comprehend 
the subject to be taught; the order in which it should 
be presented, the means by which the processes should be 
stimulated, and all with a view to the end to be accom- 
plished. These mental operations are necessary, and 
determine the guiding principles in teaching music. The 
tones themselves, of which vocal music consists, are 
always to be kept in the foreground. They must be pre- 
sented over and over again to the pupils, before the staff, 
notes, etc., are taught. All the characters and signs must 
be seen and understood and the habit of use formed by 
direct perception. This is the interpreting period of 
music-teaching; the pupil looks at the signs and thinks 
of the relation they hold to the key-note in pitch, rhythm, 
measure, etc., as suggesting proper tones. The form of 
the notes should suggest the relative length of the tones ; 
their place on the staff should suggest to the mind the 
pitch ; the position of the notes in reference to the bars 
is to suggest the accented and unaccented parts of the 
measure. The rests in music suggest primarily silence or 
the contrast between tone and the absence of tone. The 
mental process of thinking should come in the right order 
with reference to the length, pitch, rhythm, ete., of tones. 
The tones themselves must be presented to the pupils, and 
the interpretations of all the signs used in music must 
come to the pupils through the senses. 


JANUARY. 


THE MONTH OF THE OPENING YEAR. 


BY WILLIAM EK. A.M, 


** Janus am I, oldest of potentates; 
Forward I look, and backward, and below 
I count, as god of years and gates, 
The years that through my portals come and go.”’ 
—Longfellow. 
HISTORICAL, 


This is the first month of the year in the Gregorian calendar. 
According to Roman tradition, it was first added to the calendar by 
Numa, along with Febraary, to the previous ten months of the 
year. It was named January by the Romans, from the double- 
faced deity, ‘‘ Janus,’’ to whom its first day, which looks back 
upon the year past and forward upon the year to come, was sacred. 
The Romans considered it the first month of the civil year, as early 
as 251 B. C., yet it was not uniformly fixed as the beginning of the 
year among Latin Christian nations till the eighteenth century. In 
England, January was made the first month of the year by act of 
Parliament in 1751. It had originally 29 days, to which two more 
were added by Julius Cwsar when he refirmed the computation of 
time. It corresponded in the Greek calendar to the latter half of 
** Poseideon’’ and the first half of ‘‘Gamelion.’’ It was known 
to the Scandinavians as the month of ‘* Thor,’’ and in the 
French Revolationary calendar it formed part of ‘‘ Nivose’’ 
and ** Plaviose.’’ Prior to the act,of Parliament of England in 
1751 A. D., which made the first of January, 1752 A. D, the 
initial day of the legal as well as of the popular year, it was cus- 
tomary to record dates between the Ist of January and the 24th of 
March inclusive thus: ‘‘ January 30, 1648-0"' ; meaning that pop- 
ularly the year was 1649, but /egally 1648. In Scotland, the change 
—was made by decree of James VI., in privy council, in the year 
1600 A. D., more than one hundred and fifty years before it was 
done in England. It was effected in France in 1564 A. D.; in 
Holland, Protestant Germany, and Russia, in 1700 A, D.; and in 
Sweden in 1753 A. D. The ancient Saxons called this month 
** Wolf-monat"’; i. e., wo!f month, because the people were more in 
danger of being devoured by wolves than in any other season of the 
year, all their food being ** in the frozen arms of winter.’’ Later, 
the Saxons changed the name to ‘' Arfter-Yule”’; i. ¢., after 
Christmas. It is curious that the Saxon names uf the months were 
abandoned, while their names of the days of the week are retained. 
It is not easy to explain this fact, unless it was because the seven 
days of the week were dedicated, both by the Romans and Saxons, 
to their chief national deities, There is a striking analogy and 
correspondence in the character of these gods of mythology. Thus, 
the fifth day of the week, ‘* Thors-dueg,’’ of the Saxons, was dedi- 
cated to their god Thor, who, in his supremacy over other Saxon 
deities, corresponds very exactly with Jupiter, whose day this was 
(Dies Jovis) among the Romans, Friday was dedicated to Venus by 
the Romans (Dies Venus), and was named by the Saxons, in honor 
of their corresponding deity *‘ Friga,”’ “* Frige-daeg”’ ; 80 also of 
the other days, from deities who approached each other in char- 
acter. 

THE TIME WHEN THE YEAR BEGAN IN VARIOUS NATIONS, 


The ancient Chinese reckoned the year from the new moon nearest 
the middle of the sign of the zodiac, Aquarius. The Chaldean and 
Egyptian year dated from the autamnal equinox. The ecclesiastical 
year of the Jews began in the spring, but the civil year began at the 
same time as the Egyptian year. ‘The year of Romulus began in 
March and that of Numa in January. The ancient clergy reckoned 
from the 25th of March, and so continued until the new style, A.D. 
1752, after which the year commenced on the Ist day of January. 

Daring the reign of the ‘‘ Merovingian ”’ race in France the year 
began on the day on which all the troops were reviewed, which was 
on the let of March. Under the ‘Carlovingians”’ it began on 
Christmas day, and under the ‘‘ Capetians” on Easter-day. The 
Ecclesiastical year in France still begins on the first Sunday in 
Advent, but the Civil year bas, since the order of Charles 1X. in 
1564 commenced on the lst of January. The Venetians, Floren- 
tines, and the Pisans in Italy begin the year at the vernal equinox. 
The American Indians reckon from the first appearance of the 
new moon at the vernal equinox. The Mahometans begin their 

ear the minute the sun enters the zodiacal sign, Aries. The 
urks and Arabs date the year from the 16th of July. The Mex- 
icans begin it in February when the leaves begin to grow green. 
Their year has 18 months of 20 days each ; the remaining five days 
are spent in sport and mirth, and no business is done, nor is there 


any service in their temples. The Persians now begin their year 
with the vernal equinox; it formerly began with the autumnal 

equinox. 
CHARACTERISTICS, 

It seenrs very appropriate that January should be the first month 
of the year since, its beginning being near the winter's solstice, the 
year is thus made to present a complete series of the seasonal 
changes and operations known to occur in the northern hemisphere, 
where it is generally the coldest month in the year :— 

* As the day lengthens, 
The cold strengthens.” 

In ancient drawings, especially those made in the middle ages, 
January is represented by the figure of a man, clad in white, as the 
type of the snow usually on the ground at this season, and blowing 
on his fingers as indicative of the cold. Under his left arm he 
holds a billet of wood and near him stands the figure of the sign of 
Aquarius, into which watery emblem in the zodiac, the sun enters 
on the 10th of the month. 


PROVERBS REGARDING JANUARY. 


Many sayings of the common people of ancient times have been 
handed down to our day, as proverbs, among which are. 
“ If the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for't all the y*ar.” 


“A January Spring |“ Under Water death, j * March in Janiveer, 
Is worth naething.” § Under Snow bread.” | January in Mar. I fear.” 


“If January calerds be summerly gay, 
*Twill be winterly weather till the c.lends of May.” 


“ The blackest month in all the year 
Is the month of Janiveer.” 


IMPORTANT EVENTS THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN JANUARY, 


On the initial day* of the nineteenth century, Jan. Ist, 1801, 
Ireland passed into an incorporating union with Great Britain, and 
the three kingdoms were thenceforth styled the ‘‘ United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ Grenada was captured by the 
Spaniards, January, 1492, after long resistance by the Moors to 
the troops of Ferdinand and Isabella. ‘* Handsel Monday,’’ the 
great holiday among the peasantry of Scotland is celebrated on the 
tirst Monday of this month. In January, 536 A.D, two monks 
came from the Indies to Constantinople, bringing with them the 
means of teaching the manufacture of silk, and the art was carried 
by workmen taught by them, to Italy and other ports of Europe. 
Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston, Jan. 17, 1706. The 10th 
of January, 1840, will be memorabf%® in the history of civiliza- 
tion as that on which the idea of penny postage was first exempli- 
fied in Great Britain. Rowland Hill was the inventor. The 
Astor Library was opened for the use of the public in New York 
City, Jan. 9, 1854. The Crown Prince of Prussia was married 
to the Princess Royal of England, Jan. 25, 1858. The German 
army bombarded Paris from the Ist to 10th of January 1871. 
Paris capitalated, Jan. 30, 1871. Jan. 20, 1838, was the coldest day 
in the century, in England. The coldest day ever known in London 
was Dee, 25, 1706,—themometer 16° below zero. The authorized 
version of the Bible was ordered, January, 1604. ‘The first use of 
gas for lighting streets was made in London on Pall Mall, Jan. 
28, 1807. 

EMINENT PERSONS BURN IN JANUARY, 


(To be used by students as subjects of biographical reading and 
for the writing of sketches. ) 

Edmund Burke, 1730; Maria Edgeworth, 1767; General Wolfe, 
Jan, 2, 1727; Mareus Tullius Cicero, 107 B.C. ; Douglass Jerold, 
1803; Dr. Benjarifin Rush, 1745; Robert Nicoll, poet, 1814; 
George Fourth, Karl of Clarendon, 1800; Charles James Fox, 
English stateswan, 1748; Dr. Samuel Parr, 1747; Talma, great 
French tragedian, 1763; Richard Savage, poet, 1697; J. C. W. G. 
Mozart, musical composer, 1756; James Watt, 1736; Henry VIL, 
Kiog of England, 1456; Francis Bacon, 1561; George, Lord 
Byron, 1788; James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, poet, 1772; 
Ewaneul de Swedenborg, 1680; Walter Savage Landor, 1775; Ben 
Johnson, 1574; Charles Rollin, historian, 1661, 


EMINENT PERSONS WHO DIED IN JANUARY. 


Louis XII. of France, 1515; Titus Livias, Roman Historian, 18 
A.D.; Rachel, tragédienne, 1858; Edward the Confessor, 1066 ; 
Fenelon de la Mothe, 1715; Galileo Galilei, 1642; Caroline Lucre- 
tia Herschel, astronomer, 1848; Linnus, naturalist, 1778; Mary 
Russell Mittord, authoress, 1855; George Fox, founder of the 
Quakers, 1600; Edmand Halley, astronomer, 1742; Edmund 
Spenser, poet, 1500; Edward Gibbon, historian, 1704; Sir John 
Moore, 1809; Bishop Horne, 1702; Isaac Disraeli, 1818; Henry 
Hallam, historian, 1859; William Pitt, statesman, 1506; Dr, E. 
Jenner, 1823; Francis Jeffrey, 1850; John James Audubon, 
naturalist, 1851; Charlemagne, 814; Sir Thomas Bradley, founder 
of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 1642; Wm. HU. Prescott, his- 
torian, 1850; Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 1788. 


*Am I correct in saying “ initial day of the nineteenth century.” 
Was that day Jan. 1, 1801? or Jan. 1, 1800?—W. E. 8. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Beer originally meant a well. 

Measles originally meant leprosy, and is from the Freach. 

Alert comes through the French from a watch-tower, to be on the 
watch. 

Geranium is from a Greek word signifying a crane, from the 
shape of the capsule and beak. 

Amateur originally meant a lover, and came to have its present 
meaning as a lover of an art but not a practicer of it. 

Halo is from the Anglo-Saxon of holy, and originally meant only 
the glories represented by artists around the heads of saints. 

Inioxicate is from the Greek toron, “‘ bar,’’ aud toxicon, the 
poison in which arrows were dipped, the effect of which upon the 
person hit was to make him stagger and die. ‘ 

Loafer is said to have originated with an old Datchman in New 
York, whose daughter was in love with a worthless American. In 
his brogue he styled her lover ‘‘a lofer, an idle, good-for-nothing 
fellow.” 

RELATING TO NOTES. 
and notes are payable on presentation without grace, and 

ante interest, after a demand has been made, if not so written. 
An endorser on @ demand note is holden only for a limited time, 

iable in different states. 
be yn note must be made payable either to bearer, or be 
properly endorsed by the person to whose order it is made. If the 
endorser wishes to avoid responsibility, he can endorse ‘‘ without 

ourse.’’ 
a joint note is one signed by two or more persons, who each be- 

iable for the whole amount. 

ag ys grace are allowed on all time notes, after the time for 
payment expires; if not then paid, the endorser, if any, should be 


ll titied, to be holden. 
wy ches falling due Sunday, or on a legal holiday, must be paid 


the day previous, 


Notes dated Sunday are void, 
Altering a note in any manner by the holder, makes it void. 
Notes given by minors are void. 
The maker of a note that is lost or stolen is not released from pay- 
ment if the amount and consideration can be proven. 

Notes obtained by fraud, or given by an intoxicated person, cannot 
be collected. 

An endorser has a right of action against all whose names were 
previously on a note endorsed by him. 

Deposits of money in a bank, placed to the credit of depositors, 
are always subject to their check for full amount due, 


SIMPLE INTEREST RULES, 

Four per cent.—Multiply the principal by the number of days to 
run; separate the right-hand figure from the product and divide 
by 9. 

Five per cent.— Multiply by number of days and divide by 72. 

Six per cent.—Maltiply by number of days; separate right-hand 
figure, and divide by 6. 

Seven and three tenths per cent.—Multiply by number of days, and 
double the amount so obtained. On $100 the interest is just two 
cents per day. 

Eight per cent.—Maultiply by number of days, and divide by 45. 

Nine per cent.—Multiply by number of days; separate right-hand 
figure, and divide by 4. 

Ten per cent.—Maultiply by number of days, and divide by 36, 

Twelve per cent.—Multiply by number of days; separate right- 
hand figure, and divide by 3. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Moors were the first to study astronomy. 

The length of the streets of London in the aggregate is 3,600 miles, 

Bells were first introduced into churches as a defence against 
thunder and lightning. 

Announcement is made of the discovery of rich gold quartz in 
Buckingham township, Province of Quebec. 

Bookkeeping as a system was originated in Italy, where it was 
derived from a system of algebra, published by Burgo at Venice. 

Thednhabitants of London consume annually 400,000 oxen, 1,500,- 
000 sheep, 8,000,000 chickens and game birds, and 500,000 oysters, 

Round-Head, a term of contempt — to Puritans in the 
time of Charles I., arose from the custom of cutting their hair close, 

In the Desert of Sahara rain falls in torrents at intervals of five, 
ten, and twenty years. In winter the temperature frequently falls 
below the freezing point. 

The Chinese journal, King Pan, was founded in 911, or 974 years 
ago. It has a morning, noon, and evening edition, and is edited by 
six members of the Academy of Science. It costs the reader a 
half-penny. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“WASTE TIME.” 


Mr. Editor :—In compliance with Mr. Ballard’s suggestion in 
‘* Waste Time,” in the JouRNAL of Nov. 17, I had my pupils 
(fifty-three being present and only one absent) write, with pen and 
ink, Section 3, Article II., of the Constitution of the United States. 
By writing the heading, Section Three, Article Two, and then 
writing the section throughout, they wrote one hundred and one 
words, containing four hundred and sixty-five letters. They were 
timed carefully by having the number of minutes and seconds 
(every five seconds) written on a blackboard before them, so that 
when done, a glance would show them what time to place on their 

aper. 

‘The shortest time was four minutes forty-five seconds, and the 
longest time was eight minutes fifty seconds. The average for all 
was six minutes twenty-two seconds) The average per word was 
3.78 seconds, and the average per letter was .82 second. Of those 
that wrote; ten are in the senior class, seven in the middle class, 
and thirty-six in the janior class. ‘Their ages range from fourteen 
to eighteen, averaging about sixteen. Two fifths are boys and 
three fifths girls. They have had no special training in regard to 
writing rapidly, only such as comes from the usual school exercises, 


C. B. TowLe, Prin, High School, Vallejo, Cal. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


1. A school slate measures 10 inches long by 7} inches wide, in- 
side the frame, how much writing surface does it contain ? 

2. Paper that measures 8 inches by 5 inches is called Commercia 
Note paper. How much surface does a sheet of commercial 
note paper contain ? 

3. If it cost $1.00 to saw a cord of wood into 3 pieces, what, at 


the same rate, will it cost to saw it into 4 pieces ? 
4. Iron rails cost $1.00 a foot, what will 1 mile of railroad track 


cost ? 

5. If 4 of what I receive for my watch is gain, what is my gain 
per cent. ? 

6. What per cent. of } is 4? 

7. If my coffee-cup holds ¢ of a gill, how many cups in one 


allon ? 
. 8. What will one mile of wire cost at 3 cents a yard ? 

9. What will it cost to plaster a room 30 ft. long by 20 ft. wide 
by 10 ft. high, at 10 eents per square foot, no allowance being 
made for dvors and windows ? 

10. What will it cost to paint a front-yard fence 60 feet long 
and 3 feet high at 25 cents per square yard ? 

Forster Grammar School, Somerviile, Mass. . 


A CORRECTION, 


Mr, Editor :—In your number for Nov. 17 (Queries in Grammar), 
we are told that the sentence ‘‘ November chill blows loud with 
angry sighs’’ is ambiguous, and that ‘‘no one knows which word 
is the subject but the author.’’ If the critic had taken the trouble 
to read the first line of the poem immediately following the ‘‘ Cot- 
ter’s Satarday Nijrht,’’ he would have had the supposed ambiguity 


removed : 
“ When chill November's surly blast 
Made fields and forest bare.”’ 
It is November that blows. 
Am I hypereritical in hinting that in quoting poetry we should 
quote it verbatim et literatim# 


** November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sough.”’ ‘ 


To be sure this would leave the teacher something to tell of 
more importance than ‘‘ what is the subject of blows,” x, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DBC. 22, 1887, 


A “Merry CuristmAs” to all our readers! 


Our readers will appreciate the Christmas poems 
which abound in this number.——The Classical Depart- 
ment, this week, will be found on the page following the 
book page. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction will make spe- 
cial efforts this year to attract large numbers of New 
England educators, give them a first-class program, and 
delightful pleasure excursions. The place has not been 
determined upon, but a meeting will be held in Boston 
on Saturday, Jan. 7, at which the place of meeting will 
be decided. Indications are that it will be held either at 
Newport, where it was so successful in 1885, or at Beth- 
lehem, N. H., to which place teachers are always glad to go. 
If it meets at Newport there will be special excursions at 
low rates of fare, and at hotels, to the White Mountains, 
so as to blend the seashore and mountain seenery and 
privileges. President Hall, one of the most popular of 
the New England leaders, will find a very general rally 
of the teachers to his support at whichever place the meet- 
ing is held. The directors will be guided in their choice 
of location almost entirely by the prospects of a large and 
enthusiastic meeting. 


TuHE following topics have been selected for the general 
session of the National Association for 1888: “ Litera- 
ture in the reading courses of the public schools.” ‘“ How 
can our schools best prepare law-reverencing and law- 
abiding citizens?” ‘ Current criticism of our school sys- 
tem, and what answer?” ‘“* Practical’ education.” 
“The relation of the state to school books and appli- 
ances.” ‘ What is needed in our educational system to 
secure respect for common labor, or wage-working ? ” 
“ Spelling reform.” 

In states represented by a vice-president the local ar- 
rangements for transportation will be in his hands ; where 
there is no vice-president the director will represent the 
state. Ex-Pres. W. E. Sheldon, 3 Somerset street, Boston, 
has been asked to take charge of the transportation for 
New England; Jerome Allen, 25 Clinton Place, New 
York City, for New York; Joseph Clarke, Newark, N. 
J., for that state; Hon. J. W. Holcombe, of Washington, 
for Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. The rates 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
principal points west of Chicago, are not to be more 
than one fare for the round trip, that is one half fare 
each way plus $2.00. Westward bound passengers can 


have stop-over privileges at Kansas City, Omaha, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Cheyenne, Salt 
Lake City, and Ogden. On return passengers may stop 
over, at pleasure, west of the Missouri River. Arrange- 
ments will be made for excursions by one route return- 
ing by another. 


Tue Schoolmasters’ Club, which meets bi-monthly at 
Hotel Brunswick, is to be known as the Massaehusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and its membership has been in- 
creased from 125 to 150. It is doubtful if this limit will 
be exceeded for the present. The meeting on Saturday 
last was the first under the management of James F. 
Blackinton of the Emerson School, Boston, and was gen- 
erally spoken of as one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the club. Mr. Blackinton presided with that grace 


s}and dignity for which he is justly famed. Hon. Wm. E. 
379! Russell of Cambridge, Hon. James F. C. Hyde of Newton, 


James W. McDonald of Stoneham, and the editor of the 
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the subject being, “‘ The Duties which the Citizens Owe to 
the Public Schools.”” The only regret is that these addresses 
could not have been listened to by the public which needs 
them. Mr. Carrigan was introduced as the recently elected 
member of the school board, and thanked the teachers 
for the support they gave him in the recent eleétion, and 
expressed his purpose to guard their interests. 


Mr. PowDERLy, in his official position as General Mas- 
ter Workman of,the Knights of Labor, has done the 
cause of the public schools great servicein his recent pub- 
lic utterances. In a late speech he said: 


** The loss to the nation in all that makes up the useful citizen, 
the honest, active legislator, and the brilliant statesman through 
child labor cannot be estimated. Go through the factories of the 
United States and you will see that child labor has not been abol- 
ished, even though the law calls for it. Amid the dust of the mill, 
where the human voice cannot be heard above the roar of the ma- 
chinery, with eyes almost burning in their sockets, you will find 
hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands of little boys and girls. 
I have heard it urged that if we educate the masses we but enable 
them to see their misery, we make it possible, for them to un- 
derstand their real condition in life ; we make them discontented 
with the lot to which Almighty God has called them, and in their 
discontent they will be apt to do harm to those who have more of the 
good things of earth than they possess. These objections do not 
spring from reason. They spriog from prejudice. They have 
been handed down from the dark days of labor’s thraldom, and are 
unworthy of this enlightened age. The masses should not be in 
misery, and if they are they should not only know it, but they 
should know what remedy to apply. The real condition of every 
man should be known to himself first of all, that he may take steps 
to make it better. This is an age of progress, and the man with 
the paper cap must march along with the procession. If the lot of 
the toiler is degraded, if it is bad, he should be made to see it, that 
in his discontent he may look about him for a chance to improve 
that lot. Discontent is the mother of progress. Reforms to be 
lasting must be based on the intelligence of an educated people. It 
is absolutely necessary to the well-being of a republic and the sta- 
bility of its institutions that the people of all the land be educated. 
Let us adopt the means of maintaining the parents of the children, 
upon whose labors the parents depend for support, and place the 
children in the schoolhouse. Fill the schoolhouses of to-day that 
the poorhouses of the future may be tenantless.’’ 


TAXING THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


Judge Freedman has recently rendered a most impor- 
tant decision on a test case in regard to taxation upon 
parochial school property in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The deed of the school of St. Monica’s 
Church, which originally stood in the name of Father 
Dougherty, was transferred to the church in 1885. In 
October, 1882, a tax of over one hundred dollars was as- 
sessed upon the property, and the church brought suit 
against the Mayor, et al, to have the tax adjudged void, 
and to restrain perpetually the collection of the tax. The 
case was decided in favor of the church, entitling the 
church to judgment and costs. The pupils of the school 
are taught free of charge, and the school is supported by 
voluntary contribution. Judge Freedman said: “The 
tax is valid upon its face, and constitutes an apparent 
lien, but the plaintiff contends that at the time of the 
assessment the premises were exempt from taxation under 
the statute exempting schoolhouses. The learned counsel 


for the defendant, on the other hand, contends that the 
, Court of Appeals in Chegaray against the Mayor held 
that the schoolhouse referred to in the statute is the school- 


house of the public common schools.” This case, he says, 
must be determined on the law as it stood in 1882,—re- 
quiring that schoolhouse and premises shall be exclusively 
used for school purposes, and shall be exclusively the 
property of a religious society,—and not upon the amend- 
ment to the consolidation act as passed in 1883. 


RARE, SENSIBLE PHILANTHROPY. 


There has been less definite philanthropy in connection 
with the public schools than elsewhere in American life. 
For some reason the men who give their wealth freely for 
philanthropic purposes rarely think of the schools or 
teachers, when as a matter of fact there is no place in 
which their money would count for so much as in this 
direction. We have known of few instances of this kind. 
In Chicago a benevolent man placed in many of the 
schools an attractive bookcase with the nucleus of a school 
library. Fall River has been favored with a generous 
gift by way of a high school building; Cambridge is to 
receive as a gift from one of her loyal sons a building for 
the high school, and another for an industrial school ; 
Pittsburg has just received from Mr. Phipps, partner of 
Andrew Carnegie, a gift providing for the introduction, 
on a generous scale, of cooking schools for the pupils of 
the public schools. 

It is of none of these gifts, however, that we would 
speak at this time, but rather of a professional man in a 
small city in New England, who felt that the schools were 
not up to the standard they should maintain. He inquired 
in a manly way of the committee if he was right in his im- 
pressions. They seemed to think everything was about 
right, and that it was best to let well enough alone. He 
talked with the teachers, and found they wished to accom- 
plish more, and to know better methods, but did not know 
how to learn them. Arranging with the school board for 
the release of certain representative teachers for three 
days each, he went to Boston and engaged a good room 
and board, and sent two teachers at a time, for three days 
each, to occupy the room, he paying all the expenses, tray- 
eling and otherwise, until eight of the lady teachers from 
different buildings had been to the city and studied repre- 
sentative schools, teachers, and methods in Boston and 
Quincey, taking notes of all they saw and heard to report 
to their associates. Generous as was his plan, the expense 
to him was far less than would have been expected, and 
the influence of these visits upon the teachers themselves 
and their associates is far greater than his most sanguine 
anticipations. There are a thousand men who would be 
glad to do just such a thing if their attention was called 
to it. 


WHITTIER DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


Who can estimate the permanent value in character 
building, patriotic awakening, and love of the best liter- 
ature, of the observance of Whittier’s eightieth birthday 
in every state and territory in America, when hundreds 
of thousands of school children studied the life, character, 
and writings of the poet of hearth and home, of manhood 
and patriotism? One of the vital and vexatious problems 
in dealing with boys and girls from twelve to twenty is to 
know how to win them to good reading. Those who 
know the class of books which they take from the public 
library, the circulating and the Sunday-school libraries, 
appreciate the importance of this question. There is less 
danger than formerly from the “ yellow-covered litera- 
ture,” perhaps, but there is little, if any, tendenoy toward 
good reading. 

There is never any genuine virtue in a purely negative 
campaign, though it is always fascinating, especially to 
one-sided philanthropists. Thus far our crusade has been 
largely destructive of bad books, and the victory has not 
been great, will not be until there is a campaign in the 
interest of a genuine love for good, better, best literature. 
Everything done to help young people to know, appreci- 
ate, and enjoy the great, good men in literature, the writ- 
ings of the safe, inspiring, brilliant authors, is sure to 
benefit them through life, is sure to be a permanent good 
to society and country. Another problem of almost par- 
allel importance concerns the patriotic instruction and in- 
spiration of youth. The pleasantest and most successful 


way of solving both these problems is through the memo- 
rial days and authors’ days in the school. | 
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Most of the Boston dailies made a specialty of the day. 
The Advertiser, for instance, had original poems dedi- 
eated to Whittier by Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, James Freeman Clarke, Walt Whitman, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Margaret Sidney, Henry Sewall, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, James Jeffrey Roche, Charlotte Fiske Bates, Lucy 
Larecom, Robert Grant, Bliss Carman, Minot J. Savage, 
Herbert D. Ward, William H. Rideing, Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton, and others. 

Of all the school exercises connected with the day, of 
which we know, the most successful was that of the Wor- 
cester High School. A.S. Roe, the principal, who has 
published a voliime of birthday exercises, issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., is a genius in this matter, and 
he made an unprecedented success of the day. On the 
17th of Dee., 1880, Mr. Roe began the adornment of his 
school building with pictures connected with authors, 
their writings, and their homes, and on each memorial 
day something has been added to the collection, until 
there are now seventy beautiful pictures in the building. 
The success of Mr. Roe’s literary studies with his pupils 
justifies the most enthusiastic work on the part of all high 
school teachers. - 


THE TEACHER’S BUSINESS WAYS. 


There is no man who ought to express himself so clearly 
and in such an unmistakably business way as the school- 
master, and yet business men tell us that no intelligent 
men with whom they deal are more careless in this regard. 
It is not for us to speak relatively, but we do know that 
there is not a day passes but that much valuable clerical 
time is wasted because of the lack of definiteness in cor- 
respondence. There is scarcely a day that does not bring 
us letters like this, “ Please change the address of my 
paper to ,’ signed and dated from the new place. 
Now we publish two papers with subscription lists of tens 
of thousands. We keep our accounts with subscribers, as 
do all-houses with large subscription lists, upon the “ mail- 
ing lists,” where each person’s name appears under the 
town or eity to which his paper is addressed. We should 
have to look through every name under thousands of 
towns and cities ; instead of that, we usually invest time 
and money in writing to know where the paper has been 
sent hitherto, and frequently we receive in reply a warmly 
expressed surprise that we did not know. It is not 
infrequently some one whom the editor, or some one else 
in the establishment, knows well, but the clerks who have 
all they can do to keep these lists up to date cannot con- 
sult the editor and his associates to know if any one knows 
such a person. The most aggravating cases are those that 
happen every few days, like this : Miss A’s home is S . 
She has been teaching in H ; she is to have a school 
in M hereafter; she writes us from C , where 
she is spending a few days. We write her at once to 
know where it has been sent, but we get no answer. 
After a little time her letter comes back to us. We await 
results. Later comes a scorching letter from her at her 
home at S—— to know how we do business, and it 
merely says, “ Change the address of my paper toM 
We at once write her at S The letter is forwarded 
to her at M , and she writes to know if it wouldn’t be 
easier for us to turn to our books and find out where the 
paper had been sent. We have never complained because 
we know how little these things can be understood, but we 
refer to it now because of this letter just received from 
one of the largest book houses in Boston, to which every 
book house will say a lusty “ Amen”’: 

‘* How many teachers know how to order a book?’’ What an 
absurd question! some onesays. Softly! before me lies the follow- 
ing letter, from a respected and experienced principal of the high 
school of a city of 50,000 inhabitants : 

—— —— 


‘* Dear Sirs :—Enclosed find $1.28 for [here followed the name 
of the book}. Yours truly, —.” 

It came on a Monday, avd the unfortunate clerk to whom it fell 
to answer knew not whether he was to send a copy of the book or 
whether the remittance was in payment for a previous shipment. 
The bookkeeper was at the central office, miles away; the storm 
had damaged the telephone wires. So the clerk laboriously waded 
through a vast heap of yet unfiled orders, and at last found one 
which seemed to indicate that the sum was intended to balance ac- 
count. Meanwhile, a hundred other orders had been delayed by 
one man’s thoughtlessness. And, as Hans Anderson says, ** This 
happens every day in the world.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston is thronged with visiting teachers studying the methods in 
the public schools. Miss Rallston, principal of the Pittsburg Nor- 
mal and Training School, has spent the week studying the Cook- 
ing School problem, with a view to the introduction of the system 
into Pittsburg. She was sent by the authorities to look into the 
work in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Miss Graham, 
principal of the Grant School, one of the best disciplined and in- 
structed schools that I have seen in this country, spent the week 
studying the methods in various schools, notably in the Rice 
and Dwight Schools. Miss Lizzie L. Clark, of the Bangor High 
School, whose methods in English Literature have attracted no 
little attention, has been visiting the high schools of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, and Somerville. These visitations are profitable to the 
ogee whose work is studied as well as to those who study their 
work, 


Laura Bridgeman entered the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
fifty years ago yesterday, and she was tended a reception at 3 
o’ clock to commemorate that event. Mrs. Julia Ward [lowe pre- 
sided, Drs, Eliot, Miner, and Hale, and others made addresses. 

* * 

The vote for school committee at the late election, resulted in 
the re-election of J. G. Blake, G. R. Swasey, and R. D. Elliott; 
in the election as new members of Emily A. Fifield, Hon. E. C. 
Carrigan, Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, Thomas O’Grady, and Judge 
J. D. Fallon, Charles L. Flint was reported elected, through a 
clerical error. This was the ticket nominated by the Democrats, 
many of the names having been upon the Republican ticket. It is 
believed that if the names of Carrigan and Daryea had been upon 
the Republican ticket that Messrs. Flint and Cutter would have 
been elected. 

_ The election of Dr. Duryea to the board is a happy event. He 
is one of the most sensible, wide-awake, discriminating of the edu- 
cational men of the day, and will bring to the Board qualities that 
are greatly needed. have already referred to the gratification 
the teachers feel in his selection. No man has been more outspoken, 
faithful, and energetic in efforts in behalf of the teachers, and he 
will now have an opportunity of accomplishing some things in their 
interest for which they have long hopéal. 

* * 

The respect paid to the memory of Assistant District Attorney 
Timothy J. Dacey was due more to the fact of his being president 
of the School Board, than to all the other positions occupied by 
him. Mr. Dacey was a rare man, Supervisor Samuel W. Mason 
at the Schoolmasters’ Club on Saturday spoke in the highest terms 
of him as a schoolboy under his administration, and of his uni- 
formly creditable and successful career. He has been in the city 
government, House of Representatives, State Senate, and at the 
age of twenty-seven was elected Assistant District Attorney of 
Suffolk County. He was a college graduate, a gentleman of 
scholarly tastes and acquirements. The best testimony, perhaps, 
to his professional success is the fact that although a poor boy and 
a self-made man he left a property of $30,000 at the age of thirty- 
six. The Superior Criminal Court adjourned, out of respect to his 
memory; the rooms of the school committee were closed ; the pub- 
lie schools had yo session on Monday; and the School Board, the 
Court, and a number of mercantile, social, and professional organ- 
izations passed resolutions of respect. 

It is forty-two years since the chair of President of the School 
Board has been made vacant by death, and this is to be draped in 
mourning for thirty days, and on the presiding officer's desk, 
across a bunch of smilax, rests the gavel and a fine photograph of 


Mr. Dacey. 
* 


At a meetiog in commemoration of Whittier’s eightieth birthday, 
held at the rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union on the 17th, Mr. Edwin D. Mead delivered an address upon 
‘* Whittier’s Poetry of America,’ treating of his services for our 
national literature, and thought, and life. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Mr. George W. Cable has been offered the presidency of 
Fairmont College for Women at Wichita, Kans. 

— Dean Scott, the great English Greek scholar, and joint author 
with Dean Siddell of the Gréek Lexicon used in colleges, died on 
the 3d inst. 

— In answer to a recent question about her method of writing, 
Miss Louise Alcott said: ‘‘ I have no special methods, except to use 
the simplest language, take every-day life and make it interesting, 
and try to have my characters alive. I take many heroes and hero- 
ines from real life, as much truer than any I can imagine.’’ This 
is a good hint for young authors who have been bitten by the mania 
for ‘‘ fine writing.’’ 

— Our enterprising neighbor, The Morning Star, in its issue of 
Dee. 8, gives a most delightful sketch of Margaret Sidney (Mrs. 
D"Lothrop), from which we quote the following: ‘‘ Mrs. Lothrop 
was born in New Haven, Conn., the daughter of an intellectual, 
book-loving, genial family. The house was literally full of books, 
the treasures of a scholar. And, growing up in an atmosphere so 
richly charged with intellectual and moral stimulus, she found her- 
self possessed of an exceptional equipment for a life of wide and 
varied usefulness, and especially for the work of authorship. She 
is a woman of marked mental uprightness, of clear sight, and noble 
aims. All of Margaret Sidney’s works are characterized by high 
ideals of life and conduct, by earnest and beneficent purposes, by a 
fine, pervading purity, and sunshiny atmosphere. The lessons she 
impresses on old and young are wholesome lessons, which we all 
need to know by heart. And her preaching is all the more effective, 
coming as through living lips, in the quaint or homely or childlike 
idioms of her characters, or in her transcript of their lives or deeds. 
It is as an author that the world knows Margaret Sidney, and has 
a right to know of her. But literary work does not include all her 
activities. She is earnestly interested and actively engaged in the 
work of missions, in Sunday-school and educational work, and in 
charitable and reformatory efforts and enterprises ; and she uses her 


pen freely in their behalf.’’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


AN UNTIMELY THOUGHT. 


Though on the snow the moonlight lies, 
A lovelier light in Fanny’s eyes 
Her Edward sees, 
And, as she nestles close beside 
Him, fondly gives his future bride 
Another squeeze. 


The music of the jingling bells, 
Unheard by them, their rapture tells, 
And when their steed,— 
May be to hear the lovers talk,— 
Drops down into a lazy walk, 
They take no heed. 


They jingle on, in perfect bliss, 

Exchanging now and then a kiss, 
As lovers will, 

Till Edward starts in sad dismay, 

And wonders how he’ll ever pay 
The stable-bill. 


Hard work is a cure for almost every human ill excepting the evil 
of having to work hard. 

Some people think it is better for a young man to get the nest 
first and then get the bird, while others think that it is as well to get 
the bird first and then get the nest afterward; but the wise ones 
know that the young man does best of all when he gets a bird with 
-* bank account big enough to build and furnish a nest for both of 
them. 

The sight of a fond young father taking the baby out in its car- 
riage for its first excursion is pretty sure to fill an old bachelor 
with some kind of emotion. 

People who have seen a six-year-old girl try to coast down hill on 
the first sled she ever owned need no further argument to prove 
to them that woman is not fitted for the ballot. 

Tobacco may be a necessity to man, but the man who is a slave 
to the tobacco habit is not a necessity to the world. 

One of the best places in the world to study human nature is 
in a city police court, but this undoubted fact affords small conso- 
lation to the sinners in the dock. 

AVassar debating society started to discuss the question whether it 
is grand or petty larceny for a young man to steala kiss. The idea 
had to be given up, however, because every one of the girls was firmly 
convinced that it was grand, and no one could be found to take the 
other side. 

Shovelling snow is useful exercise, of course, but unfortunately 
most men don’t hanker after useful exercise as they ought. 

A scientific investigator says that no man should get married 
until he is twenty-eight years old. Most bachelors will agree that 
half of this assertion is true. 

A subscriber wants to know how to make a hot-house. Some 
men have done it simply by forgetting to brush off a little wisp 
s golden-blonde hair from the coat-sleeve on the side nearest the 

eart. 

Most amateur artists’ pictures are quite as bad as they are 
painted. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik left a personal estate valued at 
more than $85,000. 

— The women of Grovetown, Ga., are trying to raise a fund to 
build a church in memory of Paul Hayne. 

— The personal income of the Pope is accurately estimated at a 
million and three quarters dollars annually. 

— Statistics are said to show a steady diminution in the percent- 
age of fiction called for at the great college libraries of our country. 

— All the housework of Wellesley College is done by the stu- 
dents, who devote to it forty-five minutes out of the twenty-four 
hours. 

— The Vice-regal Council in India has inaugurated a reform by 
prohibiting the killing of birds for the ornamentation of ladies’ 
costumes. 

— The unveiling of the portrait of George Bancroft, presented 
by himself to Cornell University, called together a pleasant gather- 
ing on Dee. 1. 

— Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln keeps a sorap-book, in which she pre- 
serves all newspaper and magazine articles which appear concern- 
ing her distinguished father-in-law. 

— The widow of M. Katoff, the Rassian editor, is preparing for 
publication enough of her husband’s newspaper writings to fill eight 
volumes, comprising 5,000 pages. 

— The Trollope family of England have written 275 books, as 
follows: Mrs. Trollope, Sr., 115; Anthony Trollope, 100; Adol- 
phus Trollope, 50; Mrs. Theodore Trollope, 10. 

— The largest book bound is owned by Queen Victoria and meas- 

ures 18 inches across the back and weighs 30 pounds. It contains 
the jubilee addresses of congratulation from members of the Prim- 
rose League. 
— lt is stated that Mr. Ruskin’s profits from his books amounted, 
last year, to £4,000. No fewer than 2,122 copies of Sesame and 
Lilies were sold during 1886, and the author's profits from the 
new edition of Stones of Venice exceeded £1,600. 

— Upon the statue of Samuel Morley, at Bristol, are inscribed 
these words (taken from one of his speeches): ‘‘ I believe that the 
power of England is to be reckoned, not by her wealth or armies, 
but by the purity and virtue of the great mass of her population.’’ 

— It goes without saying that Mr. Bancroft, the distinguished 
historian, has been an indefatigable worker throughout the busy 
years of a long life. It has been, and still is, his daily habit, so 
says one who knows, to rise at five in the morning and prepare for 
the work of the day, so that, on the arrival of his secretary at 
eight everything is in readiness. Meanwhile a light breakfast is 


placed beside him, of which he partakes while at work, and the 
task of the day is not finished until two in the afternoon. The 


next two hours are devoted to exercise, usually on horseback, and 
the evening is passed socially.—Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to th variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we , therefore, herea, . give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the len 5 


Heoet’s or THE STaTe AND oF History. 
An Exposition. By George S. Morris. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 306pp. Price, $1.25. : 

The title gives no idea of the definiteness and general helpful- 
ness of this volume. It has little significance except to those who 
are familiar with the three departments into which Hegel divided 
his philosophy. He started with (1) Logic, under which he con- 
sidered Abstract Notions, a scientific exposition of the fundamental 
and determining categories of all thinking experience; (2) Philos- 
ophy of Nature, because abstract thoughts are shadowy and void 
until attached to an objective realm,—then they have reality; (3) 
Philosophy of Spirit, because in man nature culminates, and logic 
is applied to nature, and under the philosophy of spirit, or of man, 
are subjective spirit or self- knowing, objective spirit or self-acting, 
and absolute spirit, the incarnation and reflection as the image 
of God. 

To Hegel, man, the state, and history are decidedly spiritual 
values. ‘They find in nature their co-natural servant avd instru- 
ment, and they honor her by fulfilling her prophecies. : When we 
appreciate the position Hegel has occupied in the philosophical 
world for three quarters of a century; when we realize how much 
that is best of modern philosophy in Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica finds its source in his genius, it is amusing to read of his gradu- 
ation at Tiibingen at the age of twenty-three, receiving a certificate 
stating him to be of good abilities, bat of middling industry and 
knowledge, but especially deficient in philosophy. He certainly did 
not impress himself upon the professors, not so much because he 
did not know philosophy as because he was not eontent to know it 
as they knew it. He could find nothing in Kant to interest him. 
He was intellectually isolated for a number of years after he left 
the university. Schelling was but three years his senior in univer- 
sity life, and the two corresponded, thought, and worked together. 
Hegel had almost no books from which to study in early life, but 
at the age of twenty-seven he secured a position as tutor at Frank- 
fort where he had greater opportunities with books. He found it 
natural and easy to criticise Kaut’s ethical writings. He was better 
at criticism than at construction. At the age of fifty he began to 
study philosophy in earnest. His special friend, Schelling, had be- 
come the philosoptiical hero of the day, and it was not till some time 
after he began. to treat philosophical subjects that the difference 
between his philosophy and Schelling’s began to attract attention. 
At his first course of lectures he bad but eleven students; three 
years later he had thirty. At the age of forty-seven, he brought out 
the Encylopedia of the Philusephical Scienc-s, two of the strongest 
chapters of which are the volume now before us. Admirers of Rusen- 
kranz will greatly enjoy this volume as the latter was one of the most 
ardent advocates uf the H.galiau philosophy. The book is rich in 
every paragraph. Chapter 1., ** Abstract Right,’’ makes sharp dis- 
tinctions bet ween possession, use, avd relinquishment of property, 
and treats of the contract, injastice and crime, unconscious wrong, 
fraud, and vivlenee; Chapter II treats of morality, the good and 
conscience, happiness and right, abstract duty, subjective con- 
science; Chapter LIL. of the ethical world, the family, the civil 
society, the administration of justice, the state, internal polity, ex- 
ternal polity; Chapter V. of the beginning of the process of history, 
China, India, Pers.a; Chapter VI. of the Grecian world ; Chapter 

VII, of the Romina world; Chapter VIII, the Germanic world. 


Cuassics ror A Primer. By Stickney. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 88 pp. 74%x6. Price, 25 cents. 

This, the second primer in this series, the other being called a 
Classic Primer, is iu reality a supplementary reading companion to 
the Classic Primer, these two preparing the way for the First 
Reader without other supplementary work, The word applied to 
this book by every teacher who opens it will be ‘*sensible,’’ for such 
it isin a high degree. The illustrations are, as is inevitable in 
these days, beautiful, attractive, suggestive, representing largely 
activity and life. The grading of the exercises has evidently 1re- 
ceived special care, and is, we suspect, the result of much consulta- 
tion with teacbers in the schoolroom., In the first lesson the words 
taught are see, my, cow, with a picture of the cow. Then follows 
a picture of a pig, cat, and dog ; under the first are the words a 
pig; under the second, my cat; under the third, a dog; and the 
pupil using the word see, as with my cow, makes the sentence, sce 
apig.etec Inthe second lesson, J have is introduced} also Jack 
aud Juck’s. At the bottom of the page is a picture of a fan, a rat, 
a hat, and the child’s ingenuity is appealed to in using these new 
words with see, I have, Jack's, ete. 

Thus, witha very little inventive genius on the part of the teacher, 
there is almost no limit to the amount of talking and reading which 
she can lead the children to enjoy. There are notes on methods, 
and an abundance of sensible advice upon blackboard teaching, 
sentence-reading, phonic-training, ete. 


Otp Hémrsteap Poems. By Wallace Bruce. 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 166 pp. 9 x 6}. 
Mr. Bruce is more widely known perhaps as a literary critic and 

orator than as a poet; yet this compilation of beautiful poems, ele- 

gautly illustrated, will give him high rank among rhymers. The 
publishers have done him honor by the artistic printing and bind- 
ing. The cover, design of an old homestead, audirons, crane, boil- 
ing teakettle, etc., is effective art and sentiment. As will be ex- 
pected by tbose who have admired his oratory and criticism, many 
of his best poems are character-studies, as in the case of Wendell 

Phillips, Longfellow, Burns, Vincent, Burdett, Mary Stuart. We 

name a few of the poems that will be admired by lovers of home: 

“The Old Homestead,’’ ‘* A Hand-Shake,’’ ‘‘ The Rock Where 

my Mother Played,’’ ‘* The Candle Parade,”’ “‘A Star-Eyed Daisy,”’ 

** God’s Hearth-Stone,’’ and ‘‘ My Christmas Present.’ 


lllus- 


Tue Scrence or Porrrics. By Walter Thomas Mills. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 204 pp. 74x5. Price, $1.00. 
It has been a theory of ours for sometime that the cause of Tem- 

perance’demands less exhibition of fanaticism and more of science. 

And whena man who has devoted much of his time to the advance- 

ment of prohibition in politics sets himself the task of writing upon 

the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, he is doing a work for his 
cause more enduring than any zeal of the enthusiast could accom- 
plish. ‘The table of contents of this volume shows how practical 

“are the questions of which Mr. Mills treats: The Outlook ; ‘The Sub- 

ject Stated ; Man in Society ; Civil Government ; The Citizen ; 

‘he Ballot; Expedients through which the People Speak; What 

a Political Party is Not; What a Political Party Is; What a 

Political Party Cannot Do; What a Political Party Can Do; 

What is a Political Party Question; What is a Political Party 

Piatform ; How Many Political Parties ; When to and Not to 


Principles or Men; Partisan Fallacies; The Question Box; What 
Doth it Profit a Man ? oH . 
The author has the good sense not to write homilies on the foi- 
bles, follies, and sins of political parties, but rather to enlighten 
the public upon their real character as voluntary, temporary com- 
binations of citizens for the purpose of securing measures of com- 
mon interest and public importance. The book has appeared none 
too early; and if the author shall secure its very general reading and 
study, be will have done a service to the cause of good government, 
that no amount of agitation on his part would ever accomplish. 


BALLAps oF RoMANcE AND History. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. 11x 8}. Price, $2.50. 

This is probably the most elegant holiday volume that this house 
has ever issued. It is more profusely illustrated than any book of 
the kind that we have seen this season. Fally three fourths of the 
entire volume is in pictures, avd it bas twelve of the best ballads of 
the day. The leading m is by Susan Coolidge, and is entitled 
* Little Alix.” It is peppy t of the children’s crusade, and is 
vividly illustrated by the series of drawings from the pencil of 
Edmund H. Garrett. ‘‘ The Deacon’s Little Maid,’’ by Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney, is fitly illustrated by George Foster Barnes, who 
also furnishes the drawings for Nora Perry's ** The Children’s 
Cherry Feast,’’ a ballad of the Hussite war and the siege of Naum- 
berg, Margaret J. Preston’s ‘*Sir Walter's Honor,’ and Kate 
Putnam Osgood’s ‘‘ Olaf, the Sea King.’’ Sarah Orne Jewett con- 
tributes a story of ‘‘ York Garrison—1640,’’ and of little Polly 
Masterson, who wandered outside the fort into the midst of a score 
of hidden savages. Margaret Sidney’s stirring ballad of ‘‘ The 
Minute Man at Concord ”’ is incorporated, with its strong series of 
illustrations by Hy. Sandham. F. Child Hassam furnishes the 
drawings for Celia Thaxter’s poem of ‘‘ The Lost Bell,’’ Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps ‘‘ The Tenement House Fire,” and Mrs. Piatt’s 
** Three Little Emigrants,’’ and Lucy Larcom’s ‘‘ Ballad of the 
Hemlock Tree’ and ** York Garrison,”’ are illustrated by W. L. 
Taylor. ‘*The Story of the Chevalier,” by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, is illustrated by Garrett. 


PracticaL EpucationaL Series: A School History of 
the United States. By Henry E. Chambers. New Orleans: F. 
F. Hansell & Bro. 245 pp. 7} x 


This is natural when we remember how recently they have 
adopted the common school idea. But in this delightful school his- 
tory they have given us a number of valuable points, and the chap- 
ters devoted to the causes, continuance, and close of the late war 
will not be distasteful to those who fought unsuccessfully in the 
great struggle from ’61 to 65 ; and it ougbt not be distasteful to 
Northern readers. Of course it is written from a Southern stard- 
point in one sense, but from a thoroughly loyal standpoint in every 
sense. One feature to be criticised is the character of the portraits 
of the presidents. The points of special interest in the book ar- 
the geography questions preliminary to each chapter. Before any 
period is entered upon, the children must study thoroughly the geog- 
raphy of the country in which the history was made ; at the close 
of each chapter are questions upon all points of importance in the 
period, followed by a blackboard outline, one of which we give: 


REVIEW OUTLINE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


( ( 1660, Navigation Act. 

1764, Trade Acts. 

1765, Stamp Act. 

Causes { 1767, Tea Tax. 

1768, Soldiers Sent. 

1773, Boston Tea Party. 

1774, First Continental Congress. 


Fort Moultrie. 
1776 | Trenton. 
Princeton, 
1777 { Bennington. 
Stillwater. 
American | 1778 Monmouth. 
Victories. |” Hanging Rock. 
The 1780 { King’s Mountain. 
Revolution. Cowpens. 
Eutaw Gprings. 
Yorktown. 
Battles. + 
(1775 
song Island. 
1776 White Plains 
randywine. 
British Germantown. 
Victories.’ 1770 
Charleston. 
1780 } Camden. [house. 
q q Hobkirk’s Hill. 
Locrine. A Tragedy in Verse. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. New York: Worthington Co. 138 pp., 744 x5. 


Price, $1.50. 

The daily press has rarely if ever given any new the adver- 
tisement which this has received through the fact that the New 
York Times paid $2000 to have it cabled from England for publi- 
cation in its columns upon the day of its appearing in London. So 
much money was never paid, we think, directly or indirectly, for a 
single article in a periodical or newspaper. Now that the book 
itself appears it is easy to see the imperfections in the Times reprint 
from the cablegram. The wonder is that so good a copy of so ldM@& 
a poem with so many fine touches and so many characters speaking 
could have been secured in this way. Any tragedy in versa her- 
alded as this has been must be read or at least read into by the en- 
tire reading public, and it will undoubtedly have a popular verdict 
of being the most ambitious and startling work that Mr. Swinburne 
has produced, and it matters little to the great mass of readers 
that the critics fail to see the high art which we would be glad to 
see in the poet who holds the reading public so completely as Mr. 
Swinburne now does. 


Russia in Worps or One SyYLuABLe. 
y Helen Ainslie Smith. Illustrated. New York: Geo 
Routledge & Sons. 222 pp.,844x7. Price, $1.00. ih 

. If there is any one — in the world about which it would be 
difficult to write in words of one syllable, that country is Russia; 
and even this author, who can do almost anything she wishes with 
words, fails to weave in the names of the rulers, the rivers, neigh- 
boring kingdoms and monarchs in one syllable, but she skillfully 
syllabicates so that she talks of Iar-os-laf of Nor-go-rod and eve 
of Dol go-ron-ki, the son of Vlad-i-mir-Mon-o-mach-us, making 
them do very well as one-syllable words. 

The author is certainly a genius in this art, and writes page after 

page in an entertain'ng vein about these polysyllabic dignitaries in 


Support a Political Party; The Caucus, or Party ment ; 
When a New Political Party; How to Work for a Political Party ; 


monosyllabic sentences; and the fact that the people of whom she 
writes are so profligate in syllables makes her own style all the 


54. 
The South is slow in teaching the Nieth how to make textbooks. [ 


more attractive. Take the following as an illustration, and see 
how rhythmic it is: ‘* Through the wide lands that Jay on all sides 
of them were more rude tribes with whom the Slavs often had war. 
So for this cause, and since they could not live in peace, the Slavs 
and some of the tribes of Finns who dwelt near by made up their 
minds to send for some bold men of the sea and of arms who came 
from all parts of the North. More than once they had gone to the 
land of the Slavs, and had made war on its men. They had gone 
so far as to say they would have a tax from the Slavs, and once 
when they thought they would like to rule some of these men the 
tribes rose like one man and sent them out in haste. But they 
could not keep in one great band. Yet they all hada wish to live 
in peace. So they made up their minds that they were in need of 
some men more strong than they were to keep them in peace.”’ 

We have seen no writer with more skill in this direction. The 
book is substantially bound, copiously illustrated, with map lin- 
ings, and bright lithographed double covers. 


Hoimes’ New Series or DrawinG Books ror ScHOOLs 
AND AMATEURS. Nos. I., IL, Chieage: C. M. Barnes. 
This series of books in three numbers is carefully graded and 

beautifully printed. The copy is upon the left-hand page, the 

drawing paper being of course on the right. On the first page are 

262 straight lines, vertical and horizontal, of various lengths and 

depths of shading; the second page contains 184 oblique lines of 

different lengths ; the third page has 257 lines, straight and vblique, 
of various lengths and at various angles; page four contains 9 right 
angles and 7 oblique angles, and 13 geometrical figures three and 
four-sided, and 15 figures representing dippers, chairs, tables, lad- 
ders, and houses; page five takes a variety of curved lines, the 
circle, ellipse, plants, furniture, tools, houses, and towers ; page 

six gives a great variety of geometrical blocks; page seven, a 

greater variety shaded; the closing page of the book has trunks, 

barrels, cans, bottles, books, etc. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York, issue, in attractive 
form, James Payn’s new story, ‘‘ A Prince of the Blood.” 


Grorce M. Baker has compiled, and Lee and Shep- 
ard publish, ‘‘ Medley Dialect Recitations,’’ a series of the most 
popular selections in German, French, and Scotch. Price, 30 cts. 


Tur Natronay Scuoor or Evocution anp Oratory, 
Philadelphia, issue in paper, (15 cts.) ‘* The Child’s own Speaker,’’ 
designed for five year olds, and it is all that it is designed to be, 
—a delight for the little folks for reading or memorizing. 


“ Tue FORTUNES OF THE FARADAYS”’ is the title of a 
new and interesting book by Amanda M. Donglas, just published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston, ($1.50). This anthoris widely known 
and the book, written as it is, in her most attractive style, is sure 
to meet with a cordial reception. 


Dopp, Mrap, & Company, New York, have just issued 
a new story, by Amelia E. Barr, the author of ‘‘ Jan Vedder's 
Wife,’ ‘‘ A Daughter of Fife,’’ *‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,”’ 
ete. This volume, entitled ‘‘ Paul and Christiana,’’ bears fayor- 
able comparison with this popular author's former works. 


In January, 1888, the Industrial Education Associa- 
tion will commence the publication of Educational Monographs 
which will treat in a concise manner questions in every department 
of educational science. These Monographs will be from 21 to 60 
pages in length, about 5} x {)} inches in size, and six numbers will 
appear each year. The series will be interesting and helpful to 
teachers everywhere, and particularly to those engaged in public 
school work. 


Tue InrersTatTe Pustisuinc Company, Chicago and 
Boston, have just issued in convenient form a book of choice selee- 
tions for recitation by boys and girls from eight to twelve years of 
age. This collection, entitled ** Intermediate Fridays,’’ has been 
compiled with much skill and eare, by S. R. Winchell, whose re- 
fined taste is well known. It consists chiefly of poems, and has a 
number of sprightly dialogues, suitable for school exhibitions. Any 
one wishing wholesome and entertaining recitations for children of 
intermediate or grammar school age, is sure to find here something 
of value. Price, 35 cents. 


Tue Ben FRANKLIN ALMANAC, issued by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway, has everything an almanac is 
expected to have and a great deal one is not looking for in such a 
document. It meets the idea of Webster’s definition of an al- 
manac, when it says: ‘‘ A book or table containing a calendar of 
days, weeks, and months, to which astronomical data and various 
statistics are often added, such as the times of the rising and‘set- 
ting of the sun and moon, changes of the moon, eclipses, hours of 
full tide, stated festivals of churches, weather probabilities, ete,’’ 
Send to Charles A. Brown, 210 Washington Street, for a copy. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Locrine: A Tragedy; by Algernon Charles Swinburne; price, $1.50. 
——Worthington’s Annual for 1838; illustrated; price, $1.50.—The 
Vanderheyde Manor-House: by Mary Cruger; price, $125 New 
York: Worthington Co, For sale in Boston by Clarke & Carruth. 

Rondah; or. Thirty-three Years in a Star; by Florence Carpenter 
Dieudonne; price. 75 cents. Philadelphia: 'T. B. Peterson & Bros 

The Home of Evavgeline; illustrated by Louis K. Harlew.——Cal- 
endars for 1888, and Christmas Cards. Buston: L. Prang & Co. 

History of Japan in Words of One Syllable; by Helen Ainslie Smith; 
price, $1.00.—History of Russia in Words of One Syllable; by Helen 
Ainslie Smith; price, $1 00.— D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales; translated by 
J.R. Planche; price, cloth, $2.00, boards, $1.50.—Kate Greenaway 
Almavack for 1888; 25cents. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 

Calendar for 1888. Boston: Doliber, Goodale, & Co. 

Poems; by John Dryden; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls on Practical Matters; by Grace 
price, York Funk & Wagnalls. 

ilas Marner; by George ot; price, 10 cents.——Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds; by Gen. O. M. Mitcheli; price, 15 cents. New York: 


Cl b; by Grif 
e ub; rifith A. Nicholas; price, $1 25.—A Girdle 
Round the Farth ; by . N. Richardson ; price. 2:00 — Higher Ground; 


by Augustus Jacobson; price, $1.00.—Notes for Boys (and Their 
athers) ; oy An Old Boy; price, $1.00.—The Standard Cantatas; by 
George P. Upton; price, $1.50.— Scenic Sketches; by David Starr 
ads mance an Story; ; : 
D, Lothrop Co. ry; illustrated; price, $2.50. Boston 
e New Astronomy; by Samuel Pie Lan ; ; 
n Elementary Texthook of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene; 
by James K. Thacher, M.D., and Arthur B. Morrill.’ : é 
Case, Lockwood. and Brainard Co. > 
The ‘‘How I Was Educated” Papers, from the Forum Magazine; 
price, 30 cents —-The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier; by 
George 8. Bout well.—Introductory Steps in Sciente; by Paul Bert; 
translated by Mare F. Vallette, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
My Autobiography and Reminiscences; by W. P. Frith, R.A.——The 
Colonel’s Mone ij by Lucy C. Lillie —April Hopes; by W. D. How- 
ells —— Family Living on $500 a Year; by Juliet Corson.—Character ; 
by Samuel Smiles; price, 20 cents, New York: Harper & Bros. 
The Vagrant, and Other Tales; by Viadimir Korolenko; translated 
-_ Tolsto¥; translated b 
Haskell Dole, New York; ¥. Crowell & Co, e 
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Classical Department. 


All communieations for this Department 
PrRor. E. T. TOMLINSON, partment 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


should be sent to the Editor 
Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 


THE TEACHING OF VIRGIL AND DEFECTS IN PRE. 
PARATORY WORK. 


Virgil is the first Roman poet in the preparatory course, and to 
my mind this should give the key-note to the instruction. As he 
is an epic poet, the student’s attention should be called first to the 
general subject of the poem and to Virgil's conception of his hero, 
—the dutiful and much enduring patriot,—and continual reference 
should be made to this thought as fast as the poet develops it. 
Again, Virgil was a minute student of Roman antiquities, so much 
so that occasional anachronisms occur in the poem. If these 
antiquarian allusions are briefly explained, the pleasure of reading will 
be largely increased. Then the outward form of the thought needs 
consideration. Of course the art of scansion must be learned and 
the implied knowledge of prosody must be gained, but that is not 
enough : the student will never know how accurately the outward 


form of the verse fits the thought unless the teacher makes the dis- 
covery for him. It is not worth while to pay any attention to gram- 
mar, except in cases of poetical constructions and Graecisms. The 
necessity of understanding the mythological allusions needs only to 
be mentioned. Finally, the translation should be poetical and in 
the best English ; rather literal for the advance lesson, and in per- 
fect English for the review. Metaphor should be rendered by met- 
apbor whenever possible. A perfect translation is the crown and 
finish of Virgilian work, and it presumes a knowledge of what ordi- 
narily comes up in gerund-grinding. Students may be allowed to 
use a metrical translation,—the teacher should in any case; they 
will thereby gain a better poetical vocabulary. At the end of the 
Virgil year the class will have a keener appreciation for our En- 
glish poets and for the work in English literature generally. 

And now about the position of Virgil in the course. think it 
is more profitable for Virgil to follow Cicero and Caesar. Such 
study as I have outlined calls for a mind approaching maturity, and 
it will take three years to gain the necessary syntactical training in 
the prose. Again, the colleges begin fresbman year with a pros- 
aist, frequently Cicero. The transition, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil, 
Cicero, or Livy is much pleasanter for the student. és 

The weakness of the preparatory schools in the teaching of 
Latin is the point to which I would call attention. There 
is too little accomplished in the four years’ study. Training 
in reading at sight should begin with Caesar,—one chapter a day,— 
and be kept up every day through the rest of the course. Then the 
pronunciation is wretched ; false quantities and wrong accentuations 
are too frequent, even with college graduates. The best way to 
learn pronunciation is through the ear. It is a good plan to have 
the review lesson translated orally from the teacher’s lips. Much 
is gained in many directions by this practice. The study of prose 
composition is the best way to teach syntax, and beginning with 
Caesar it should be continued weekly through the course. After 
the composition book is finished, easy passages from Cicero or Ter- 
ence may be vet for retranslation into Latin. For diversion, once in 
a while, a selection from Mother Goose or the headlines of the daily 
newspaper may be turned into Latin. The boysalways appreciate 
such learned trifling. Four years of Latin study should give a 
practically complete knowledge of the inflections and syntax, and 
give the ability of translating at sight average passages from 
Cicero’s Orations, Caesar, and Virgil. Daily training in sight- 
reading and the weekly Latin prose exercise will make this possible. 
Then when students come up to college they will be really pre- 
pared for the higher literary, historical, and antiquarian work of 

Another point of weakness is the ignorance of the subject-matter 
of the literature. The power of the mind seems often exhausted 
in translating the form, and the underlying idea totally escapes. 
This is often the case with the boy who makes the best transla- 
tion, and who appears to be thoroughly conversant with his subject. 
I have found that in beginning Cicero’s first Catilinarian, it is wise, 
before reading a word cf the Latin, to tell the class about the en- 
vironment of the speaker,—how he was dressed, who were in the 
company, ete., ete., giving them a word-picture of the scene ; and 
then when the Quousque tandem does come, they are electrified. 
So when Ariovistus’ meeting with Caesar is put into plain and vig- 
orous English, the class rarely fail to see and appreciate the noble 
bearing and resolute courage of the German leader. Of course 
everything lies with the teacher in such work ; he needs books and 
time and enthusiasm, and few teachers have any of these under the 

resent method of doing things. I do not look for much change 
‘or the better until teachers are given — work, are bet- 
i have a more seenre tenure of office. 
— W. A. MERRILL, Belmont College, Ohio. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

— Reduce salaries everywhere, but increase them in schools. 
Now, not one in twenty teaches a school except as a stepping-stone 
to something better by and by; yet the teachers are of more value 
than all the lawyers, doctors, and ministers rolled up together.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

= t useful lessons of life are not those conelusions whic 
by Iecg and doubttal processes are reached by the intellects called 
‘deep ’’—the Kants, and Comptes, and Hamiltons—bat rather 
those lessons which lie on the surface of society in the garb of 
every-day facts.— David Swing. 

—A few words of earnest advice or remonstrance which a 
boy hears at the right time, from a man whom he respects, may 
affect that boy’s character for life. Here everything depends, not 
on the words used, but on the feeling with which they are spoken 
and on the way in which the speaker is regarded by the hearer.— 
R. H. Quick. 

— All men may be divided into three classes: 1. Those who 
embrace with gladness new ideas just because they are new. 2. 
Those who cling tenaciously to old doctrines just because they are 
old. 3. Those who love and accept trath wherever found, just 
becanse it is truth. Which one of these classes has the smallest 
membership, and to which one do you belong ? To which class 
should teachers belong ?—J. B. Merwin. Pere 

— inion, the boy who leaves at the end of a common 
a love of reading books, is better prepared 
for a life of honor and influence, than one who passes through a 
high school course without that love; and he who has an ordinary 
high school education, combined with a taste for good memes © 
better equipped for the duties of Jife than the graduate of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ACADEMICAL TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The Academie or High School Teachers’ Association of West- 
ern Massachusetts held its sixth annual meeting in the high 
school at Northampton, the first session being opened on the 
morning of the 9th inst. At noon, by invitation of President 
Seelye, the members paid a visit to the Hillyer Art Gallery and 
took a hurried survey of the Smith College buildings. 

In the evening a reception was held at the residence of Prof. J. 
H. Pillsbury. 

The morning session, which was fairly attended, was opened 
with prayer by E. A. Habbard, of Hatfield, Principal J. G. Scott, 
of Westfield, in the chair, 

Prof. J. C. Greenough, of the Westfield Normal School, consid- 
ered the province of empiric, scientific, aud philosophic teaching in 
its application to knowledge gained in our schools, showing that 
the knowledge of every child must be empirical ia nature, aud that 
the ends to be sought were a development of perceptive powers and an 
acquisition of that knowledge that will lead to a knowledge of 
general or scientific truth. The importance of permeating all the 
work of a teacher with the philosophic spirit was strongly urged. 
In treating of ‘‘ Arithmetic in the Preparatory Schools’’ Prof. 
J. H. Safford, of Williamstown, argued that the average college 
students have not that faculty with numbers which is now desir- 


able. This arises from a habit of making arithmetic secondary to 
a supposed mental discipline, and the neglect of objective stu-ly. 
The cure, 80 far as college preparatory schools are concerned, is 
found in a careful review of the rudiments on one hand, and in the 
early beginning of the algebra on the other. Teachers must under- 
stand objective or applied mathematics, They must so prepare 
themselves as to be able to teach objectively, and without slavish 
dependence on textbooks. 

n the general discussion which followed, the opinion prevailed 
that in this study more would be accomplished if less was at- 
tempted. 

William Orr, Jr., of the Hatfield Academy, read the next paper, 
his subject being ‘‘ Shrinkage Toward the Pupil.’’ He said that 
while there was no data at hand to prove it, there were many be- 
littling tendencies in the teacher’s calling, among which are con- 
stant association with inferior minds, lack of contact with keen 
minds, absorption of detail in school work, and contracted sphere 
of action. ‘There is a danger that he will neglect his own culture 
and growth. ‘Teachers are confined to their own work too much. 
Many keep themselves aloof from public matters from motives of 
policy. In such cases the weakness is of the moral rather than the 
intellectual nature. The truly earnest and able teacher will seek 
and find counteracting inflaences in the outside world. He will 
seek companionship of able minds in books. His social life will 
furnish means for culture and discipline. There he will meet with 
men of other professions. Questions of public interest should de- 
mand his thoughtfal attention. Illustrations were taken from the 
lives of Mark Hopkins, Arnold of Rugby, and other noted teach- 
ers to show how the instructors of youth should broaden their lives 
and work. 

Following the opening of the afternoon session Prof. A. C. True, 
of Middletown, Conn., read a paper on “ Symmetrical Preparation 
for College,’’ in which he recommended such a rearrangement of 
the preparatory course as would admit of the teaching of natural 
science and history together with a systematic course of reading for 
information, without interfering with the study of Latin and Greek. 
The practical time limit of the preparatory course is four years. 
Latin should be taught chiefly for scientific training in language 
and Greek for esthetic literary purposes. In history the simple 
facts should be thoroughly fixed in the memory. German is the 
only modern language which it is worth while to teach in prepar- 
atory schools. Preparatory courses ought to be wide and general 
because the specialist is the man who has a wide basis of general 
culture, and because the highest interests of the community demand 
that educated men shall have many ideas in common. 

At three o’clock Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, of Smith College, deliv- 
ered an able lecture on the topic, ‘‘ Can Practical Work in Natural 
History be carried out in the High School?’ He said that the 
study should oceupy a year at least, and teachers should not con- 
fine themselves to textbooks, but use photographs, models, and 
animals. Little cau be accomplished by the teacher who has only 
a superficial knowledge to impart. The spring term ought to be 
devoted to botany, the fall and winter terms to zodlogy, and the 
foMewing to geology, and an additional term from another year 
would not come amiss. 7 
After the transaction of a few business matters, the Association 
adjourned until the following day, when a basiness meeting was 
held and the following officers elected : 

President —J. C. Greenough, Westfield. 

Vice-President—H. E. Sawyer, Easthampton. 

Secretary—E. H. Smiley, Springfield. 

Treasurer—William Orr, Jr., Hatfield. 

Executive Committee—J. H. Pillsbury, Northampton; G. T. 
Mills, North Adams; J. B. Welch, Pittsfield. 

After this had been done the program was continued. Prin. 
C. R. Hall of Hinsdale, N. H., read a paper on ‘‘ History of the 
Civil War, how much and what shall be taught,” in which he said 
that too much attention is given to details. The men who figured 
prominently should be studied, inclading the generals, war govern- 
ors, and the institutions that grew up with the war. The results of 
the war should also be well kept in mind. ; 

The next paper was by Supt. W. P. Beckwith of Adams, upon 
the desirability and method of redacing the number of studies taken 
by the same pupil in a high school course. Careful investigation 
shows that high school courses of study, especially in towns of 5,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants, are greatly crowded, making the work of the 
teacher very difficult, and the course itself less beneficial to the 
pupil. It was suggested that New England colleges could help 
teachers somewhat by making their requirements uniform and that 
classes could sometimes be combined s0 as to reduce the recitations. 
The great need, however, is a thorough revision of the course, 
greatly redacing the number of branches and taking them with 
more thoroughness, and a view to the acquisition of good habits of 

dy. 
wpa. Dana M. Dnustan, of Monson Academy, read a paper on 
‘‘ The Academy and the High School,”’ in which he made a strong, 
sensible plea for the academy. He said there seemed to be a pop- 
ular dissatisfaction with the work of the high school. He believed 
it to be a false economy for towns to support the present high 
ge Beckwith took decided ground in favor of redu- 
cing the number of studies taken by the same papil daring a high 
school course, and his paper was one of the brightest of the session. 
Such studies as geology and zodlogy should be omitted. The paper 
ealled out a spirited discussion, Professor Tyler remarking in the 
course of a talk that he believed there was need of increased appro- 


college or university in the country without that taste.—John B. 
Peaslee, 


priations for schools, giving 9 well-deserved rap to the man who 
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would pay $500 to send his child out of town for an education and 
then grumble at a $5 school tax in his own town. 

With a vote of thanks to the citizens of Northampton, the school 
committee, and the college faculty, for courtesies extended, the 
Association adjourned sine die. te 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The twenty-first annual session of the California 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the University of California, 
Berkeley, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Dec. 27, 


28, 29, and 30, 
TUESDAY, DEc. 27. 


Address of Weleome—Prof. Martin Kellogg, University of California, 
Response—A. L. Mann, Boys’ High School, San Francisco. Miscella- 


neous business. 
WEDNESDAY, DEc. 28. 
9.15 to 9.30 a. m.—Miscellaneous business. Assignment to rooms 
for section work. The California Teachers’ Reading Circle will meet 
in North Hall at 10 a. m. 


High School Section.—Methods of Teaching Mathematics. 

9.30—* Arithmetic”; C. H. Allen, Principal State Normal School, 
San Jose. 10.10— Algebra”; C. M. Ritter, Stockton High School. 
10.50—** Geometry "—Prof. George C. Edwards, Univ. of California. 
i1.30—** What to Omit in Teaching Geometry”; W. N. Bush, Boys’ 
High School, San Francisco, 

Grammar School Section. 

9 30— “ Arithmetic”; 8. D. Waterman, Principal Stockton High 
School. 10.10—“Simple Experiments in Natural Science”; George 
Kleeberger, State Normal School. San Jose. 10.50—“ History”; Fred 
H. Clark, Principal Los Angeles High School. 11.30—‘‘ Government 
M. Babcock, Principal Sacramento Grammar School. 


Ungraded School Section. 
H. Elwood, State Normal School, San Jose. 


9.30—"* Music”; J. 


10.10—‘‘ Geography”; Granville F. Foster, Grass Valley. 10.50—" Ex- 
‘ancisco. .30—“* Drawing”; Paul A. Garin, Supt. of Drawin - 
land Schools. = 
Primary School Section. 
9.30—** Drawing” ; P._A. Garin, Supt. of Drawing, Oakland Public 
Schools. 10.10— e Kindergarten and the Public School”; Miss 


Willette A, Allen, Univ. of the Pacific, San Jose. 10.50—"* Primary 

Work in Country Schools” ; Miss Lizzie G. Atwater, San Rafael. 

11.30—“‘ Development of the Mechanical Sense of the Child "; Miss 

Laura T. Fowler, Inspectress of Public Schools, San Francisco. 
General Assembly. 

1.30 p. m.—Miscellaneous Business. Annual Address of the President 
and Discussion thereon. Election of Officers for 1888. ‘ Report of the 
Work of the California Teachers’ Reading Circle”; Chas. E. Hutton 
Principal Santa Rosa High School. Reports of Secretaries of Local 
Reading Circles. “Stmmary”; Chas. H. Allen, Principal Staté Nor- 
mal School, San Jose. 7.30p.m.—A Plan for Industrial Kducation 
in Public Schools’; James G. Kennedy, Inspector of Public Schools, 
San Francisco. “ Poetry”; C, E. Markham, ex-Supt. of Public 
Schools, El Dorado County. ‘School Boards"; Hon. J, W. Anderson, 
Supt. of Public Schools, San Francisco. 


THURSDAY, DEc. 29, 
High School Section.—Methods of Teaching Physics. 

9.30—* Sound’; Volney Rattan, Girls’ High School, San Francisco, 
10.10—** Electricity”; A. H. Randall, State Normal School, San Jose. 
10.50— “Light”; Prof. F. Slate, Univ. of California. The 
Value of Experiments and Note Books ”: TI. W. Fay, Belmont School. 


Grammar School Section. 

9.30—‘* Drawing ’’; G. Schoof, State Normal School, San Jose. 10.10 
—‘ Arithmetic”; Frank Morton, Boys’ High School, San Francisco. 
10.50 —* Methods”; James G. Kennedy, Inspector of Public Schools, 
San Franciseo. 11.30— Advanced Language Work”; Albert Lyser, 
Principal John Swett Grammar School, San Francisco. 

Ungraded School Section. 

9.30—“ Arithmetic J. H. MeDonald, Napa City. 10.10—‘‘ Element- 
ary Science”; Miss Laura T. Fowler, Inspectress of Public Schools, 
San Franciseo. 10,50 —‘* Language”; A. B. Coffey, South Butte. 11.30 
—* Music”; J. H. Elwood, State Normal School, San Jose. 


Primary School Section. 

9.30 Number Work”; Mrs. F. M. Pugh, Oakland. 10.10—‘‘ Three 
Classes of Teachers”; Miss Regina Reilly, Oakland. 10.50—“ Expe- 
rience in Eighth and Sixth Grade Work”; Miss Fannie Ward, Oak- 
jand. 11.30—‘ Principles Underlying Primary Methods”; C. H. Allen, 
principal State Normal School, San Jose. 


General Assembly. 

m.—Miscellaneous Business. Address; Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. “Some Mathematical Tendencies 
in Modern Times”; Prof. Irving Stringham, Univ. of California. 
Teacher-Making”’; Joseph O’Connor, Principal Valencia Grammar 
School. San Francisco. ‘‘ A Normal Institute System for California”; 
C. H. McGrew, University of the Pacific, San Jose. ‘“ Manual Train- 
ing’’; G. Schoof, State Normal School, San Jose. 7.40 p. m.—** Sense 
Training and Hand Training in the Schools”; Prof. Joseph LeConte, 
Univ. of California. Address—To be announced. 


FRIDAY, DEC. 30, 


High School Section.—Methods of Teaching English. 

9.30— Rhetoric’; Prof. F. H. Stoddard. Univ. of California. 10.10 
—‘‘ The Study of a Poem”; Miss F. de Laguna. Sacramento High 
School. 10.50—‘ English Composition ”; R. H. Webster, Boys’ High 
School. San Francisco. 11.30—“ History”? (Methods of Teaching) ; 
Geo. W. Minns, Girls’ High School, San Francisco. 


There will be an exhibit of Physical Apparatus in connection with 
the High School Section. 
Grammar School Section. 
9 30 “ Arithmetic” ; Frank Morton, Boys’ High School, San Frart 
cisco. 1010—* Methods” ; James G. Kennedy, Inspector of Public 
Schools, San Francisco. 10.50—‘“ Mistakes in Teaching” ; Joseph 
O’Connor, Principal Valencia Grammar School, San Francisco. 11 30 
— ‘Composition’; Albert Lyser, Principal John Swett Grammar 
School, San Francisco. 


Ungraded School Section. 
9.30—“* How to Interest in Scientific Investigation” ; Geo, 
Kleeberger, State Norma! School, San Jose. 10.10—‘ Penmanship’’; 
H. B. Wooster, Principal Garden City Commercial School, San Jose. 
10.50— “ Language Work Training”; T. B. Gray, Nevada City. 11.30 — 
“Drawing”; P. A. Garin, Superintendent of Drawing, Oakland Pub- 


lie Schools. 
Primary School Section. 

9 30—** Aids to Primary Teachers”; Charies H. Allen, Principal State 
Normal School, San Jose 10.10—‘‘ Receiving Class Exercise”; Mrs. 
L. A. Walker, Oakland. 10.50—“ A mig of Occupations’; Miss Belle 
Brown, San Rafael. 11.30—‘ Rational Method of Teaching Reading ” ; 
with Class Lilustration ; Mrs. N. R. Craven, Principal Mission Gram- 
mar School, San Francisco. 

General Assembly. 

1.30 p. m.—Miscellaneous Business; ‘Convention of the National 
Teachers’ Association in Chicago. 1887”; LeRoy D. Brown, President 
of the University of Nevada; *‘ National Convention in San Francisco 
in 1888”; Hon. F. M. Campbell, Supt. of Oakland Schools. Report of 
Proceedings County Superintendents. Adjournment. 


State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 
NEBRASKA.—The third annual meeting of the North Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Blair, from December 27 to 
29 inclusive. Receipts for railroad tickets at home station will be 
given, which will entitle those in attendances at Blair to one and 
one third rates on the main roads. Address all communications 
to Prin. H. A. Hull, Shelton, Neb., chairman of the executive 
committee. The following is the program : 
Tuesday Evening Session. 
Address of Welcome; Rev. Alonzo Rogers, Blair. President’s Ad- 
dress: D. A. Cooper, Ainsworth. 
Wednesday Morning Session. 
“ The Kindergarten as a Factor in Pri 


9.00—Primary Work. 
Discussion opened by J. A. 


Work”; Miss Amanda Olson, Tekamah. 
Dowden, North Bend. 1030.—‘‘Rrsolved, That our State Permits Chil- 
dren to Enter School at too Early an Age”; A. C. Ong, Creighton. 
Discussion opened by J. M. Emery, Oakland, and continued by J. O, 
MeVey, Arlington. 


Wednesda Session. 
2.00—High School Work. “ Oni ormity in High School Work’; R. Be. 
Hughes, Schuyler. Discussion opened by J, L, Oramber, Columbus, 
and continued by B. F. Wharton, Craig. 


+.00—Business meeting, 
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Wednesday Evening Session. ? 

Lecture—* Daniel Webster”; Hon. W. F. Norris, 
judge 7th judicial district. 

Thursday Morning Session, 

90— “The County Superintendency and Polli- 
ties’: Charles GatesPierce. Discussion ovened by 
F. A. Enright, Albion, and continued by W. C. Dibble, 

akota City. 

‘Can our Country Schools be Graded ?" Day- 
ton Ward, Daily Branch Discussion opened by Chas, 
8. Covey, Stauton, and continued by M. W. Claire, 
Bazitle Miils. 

Thursday Afternoon Session 

2 00 -** Manual Place m Our Public 
Schools”; P. Wo Grensted, Norfolk Diseussion 
opened by A. M. Buman, Omaha, continued by W. E 
Fowler, Seribner. 

330—" What Attitude Shall We Assume on the 
Temperance Question?” D, K. Bond, Blair. Dis- 
cussion opened by W. H. Clemons, Ponca, and con- 
tinued by J. J. Taylor, Broken Bow. 

Thursday Evening Session. 

“Lectore”; President J C. Gilchrist, A.M., North- 
ern lowa Normal School. 


State Editor, Geo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

I.Linois.—Supt. Jas. A. Kerrick sent out an 
excellent program for a three days meeting of the 
Edgar County Teachers’ Association, which was 
opened im Paris, Dec. 22. Accompanying the 
program was a stirring address of the Superintend- 
ent to the teachers. Aside from the leading 
teachers of the county the program contained the 
names of Rev. S. Hussey, Rev. H. M. Brooks, 
Rev. Mr. Randle, Hon. Geo. E. Bacon, Hon. R. L. 
MaKinlay, Col. Van Sellar, and Judge A. J. 
Hunter. Evidently the people are taking an in- 
terest in the schools of Edgar County. ; 

The State Board of education at its regular 
meeting at Normal, Dec. 15, decided to add psy- 
chology to the course of study and to reseat the 
whole building. 

Many teachers will regret the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Seymour of the State Normal University. 
It is understood that he will leave the institution 
at the end of the year. 

It is rumored that Principal Colton of Ottawa 
High School will take the place made vacant in 
the State Normal University by the resignation o 
Professor Seymour, 

The work of the executive committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association on the program for 
the next meeting beginning Wednesday, Dec. 28. 
gives general satisfaction. Reports come from all 
sides that seem to assure a large gathering of 
teachers. It is perhaps needless for us to say that 
wide-awake teachers cannot afford to be absent. 

Principal Barnes of the Webster School, Chi- 
cago, has succeeded, through a special entertain- 
ment prepared and rendered outside of school 
hours, in raising funds for a new piano for the 
school. The friends of the school responded with 
a hea: tiness that plainly manifested their apprecia- 
ion of the good work that is done there. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Iowa.—Supt. R. S. Bingham of the Cedar 
Falls schools succeeds Supt. H. Sabin in charge of 
the schools of Clinton. 

Miss E M. Ladd, for several years the popular 
principal of the Cedar Falls bigh school has been 
advanced to the superintendency of the schools, 
vice Mr. Bingham, at a salary of $1,250. 

The embargo on the Oskaloosa schools was 
raised in six days, it having proven ascare rather 
than a malignant form of scarlet fever, as there 
were no deaths referred directly to that disease. 

Mr. Thos. D. Hitchcock, first assistant in the 
Oskaloosa High School bas accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Surgeon General's office at Washing- 
ton, D, C., at a salary of $1,000 and resigns his 
school work at the close of this term. 

In the twenty-third biennial report from the 
office of the superintendent of publie instruction, 
Mr. Akers shows a most satisfactory and prosper- 
ous condition of educational affairs throughout the 
state. ‘The number of school-houses has been in- 
creased by 300; their valuation by $550,000; the 
number of school teachers by 500; the school 
population is 10,000 greater. 


MICHIGAN. — The thirty-seventh Annual meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Lansing, in Representative Hall, December 27- 
20. This Association will open its session, Tues- 
day evening, December 27, at 7.30 o’clock and 
close them Thursday at 5.00 o’clock. The exer- 
cises will be very interesting, and will be inter- 
spersed with music and select readings. The an- 
nual address will be delivered Wednesday even- 
ing, by Hon, E. E White, Supt. of the Cincinnati 
Schools. Sublect : — ** Universal Education the 
Daty of the hour.’’ Miss M. H Ross, of Chicago, 
will lecture before the Association on ** The New 
Education an Outgrowth of the Old.’’ Papers 
will be read on the following topics : — Industrial 
Edueation,’’ by the Hon C. A. Gower, Supt. of the 
Reform Sebool. ‘ ‘The Teacher in Society,”’ by 
Supt. J. A. McCall, of Ithica. ‘* Reading,”’ by 
Prof. Charles Carlisle, of Ionia. ‘* Should the 
study of Mind have a larger place in our High 
Schools,’’ by the Hon, Geo. F. Mosher, President 
of Hillsdale College. There will be a report on 
**The Township Unit in our ** Educational Sys- 
tem,’’ by the Hon. H. R. Gass, Chairman. of the 
Committee on Legislation, also a report of the 
State Reading Circle by Miss Mary E. Tilton, the 
Secretary. Many of the leading teachers of the 
state will take part in the discussion of these 


papers. 


New York.—State Superintendent Draper has 
given universal satisfaction -ting Ex-State 
Senator Daniel H. McMillan . ad Dr. Thomas 
Lothrop, members of the local beard of mana- 
gers of the normal school, at Buffalo. . 

The members and friends of the Geneseo Nox- 
mal School, gathered at the house of W. A. 
Wadsworth recently, and gave a pleasant and en- 
joyable reception to Dr. Wm. J. Milne, congratulat- 
ing him on his return from his travels in Europe. 


A new school-house for district 24, at Buffalo, 
will soon be built. Architect C. K. Porter has 
prepared plans, and the building when completed 
will be a great credit to East Kuffalo. 

Miss Ripley, teacher in the high school at 
Buffalo, who has been very sick for the past few 
months, will undoubtedly begin teaching again the 
first of next term (F.b. 1). 

Prineipal Hayward, of Clyde, lately delivered a 
very interesting lecture in the high school, on the 
* Revolationary War.” 

Professor Linden. who was a teacher in the 
high school at Buffalo, it is feared will never 
teach again. He has hopelessly lost his reason. 
In the summer during his vacation it was first 
noticed, and he has been an occupaut of the insane 
asylum ever since, 

The people of Cattarangus feel much elated at 
having one of the best schools in western New York. 

The new school for E. Buffalo, on Oneida St., 
near Fillmore Ave. has been opened. The schools 
are very crowded in many more districts also in 
the city. 

A large addition has been built on No. 4 on Elk 
Street in Buffalo, which will somewhat relieve the 
strain on the old building. 

The attendance at the night schools in Buffalo 
has increased 30 per cent. over last year. The 
schools are appreciated, and much credit is due to 
Suprrintendent Crooker. 

A new school building will be built for the 14th 
district at Rochester. 

Mary E. Quinn, first assistant of grammar 
achool, has been prom: ted to the position of third 
assistant in the high school at Syracuse 
Miss Jennie Carver of Syracuse, who is second 
assistant in the grammar school of district 12, has 
been promoted to first assistant. 

Stillwater and Half Moon will unite and build a 
union sehvol, to cost $14,000. 

The teachers’ committee of Lansingburgh, have 
been given power to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of M. J. Earley, who is principal of 
Whipple School His resignation takes effect, 
December 25th. 

Exrensive repairs have been made on the Geneseo 
Wesleyan Seminary. Steam heating apparatus 
has been put in, and 150 boarders will be accom- 
modated this winter. The fall term began Decem- 
ber 7th. 

The art school at the Buffalo library is progress- 
ing finely, and much good is being done. The 
work is from cast and model. 


New Jersey.—The thirtieth annual meeting 
of the Teachers’ Association, of the State of New 
Jersey, will be held Wednesday, Thursday, and 

tiday, Dee. 28, 29, 30, in Model School Hall, 
Trenton. 

Program.— Wednesday, Dec. 28. 
1115 am. Audress of Welcome, Gov. Robert 8. 
Green. Trenton. Response, Prin. Wm. M. Giffin, 
Newark. 
2.15. p.m. President’s Address—Habit in Educa- 
tiov. Prof. Austin C. Apgar, Trenton Normal School. 
3.00. Annual Address, Hon. E. O. Chapman, State 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
3.45. Report «f Committee on Legislation, Chair- 
man Prin James Green of Long Branch. 
8.15. Address — American Brains in American 
Hands, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Boston. 
Thursday, Dec. 29. 

915 a.m. Paper— Drawing and Hand Training. 
Miss Sara B. Fawcett, Newark. 
10.00. Address— Temperament in Education, Jer- 
ome Allen, Ph.D., Prof. of Pedagogy, University of 
New York. 

11.00. Report of Council of Education, Supt. W. N. 
Barringer Newark, Chairman. 
215 p.m. Paper—lIllustrative Number Work for 
Primary Grades, Miss EK. M. Reed, Prin. Training 
School, Reading, Pa, 
General Discussion—Promotion of Pupils in 

choos. 
Topic is limited to five minutes. Among those who 
have been invited to diseuss this question are: Supts 
Chas. M. Davis. Bloomfield, F. R. trace, Blackwood 
S. R. Morse, Atlantic City, A. B. Poland, Jersey City, 
and Principals E. O. Hovey. Newark, Jas. M. Green, 
Long Branch Chas. A. Hoyt, Jersey City, Wm. M. 
Giffin, Newark. 

NEW JERSEY READING CIRCLE, 
Thursday, Dec. 29. 
430p.m. Convention of Managers. 
7.30. President s Address. 
8.20. Address— The Possibilities of Spare Time. 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., of Chautauqua. 
Friday, Dec. 30. 

9.15 a.m. Address—-Cobwebs, Supt. Chas. M. Ja- 
cobus, New Brunswick. 
Address— Africa. Prin. Phebus W. Lyon, 

ummit. 
11.00. Reports of Committee. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
On10.— The South Western Ohio Teachers 
Association met at Loveland, Saturday, Dee. 
10th. The exercises were opened with an Inaugural 
Address by Pres. W. P. Cope, of Hamilton. 
Next followed an exceedingly interesting and schol- 
entitled ‘‘ Classics in Edueation,’’ by 
J. W. Simon, of Wilmington. The discussion 
of this paper occupied the remainder of the morn- 
ing session, and the following superintendents 
took part in it: J. J. Burns, Dayton, H. H. 
Bennett, Franklin, Edward Cox, Xenia, Edward 
Merrick, Wilmington, and J. G. Fenton, Ger- 
mantown. 

At the afternoon session J. J. Burns, Dayton, 
read an exceedingly interesting paper on ‘* The 
Buckeye Centevnial.”’ After the usual business 
meeting the Association adjourned to meet at 
Hamilton, February, next. 

Supt. D. P. Pratt, for a long time in charge of 
the schools of Collamer, near Cleveland, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the public 
schools of Paris, Ky., at a salary of $1,350 per 
annum, 

The schoolboard of Cleveland are still discussing 
the textbook question. 

Superintendent Day of Cleveland has been made 
a life director of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation by the teachers of that city, for a New 
Year’s present. A good thing to do. How many 
other teachers will follow this noble example, 


PENNSYLVANTA.— Rev. W. H. Schuyler,D.D., 
principal of Bloomfield Academy, has accepted a 
call from the Presbyterian congregation at Everitt, 
and will resign as soon as a successor can be ob- 
tained. 

The Pennsylvania Peace Society celebrated its 
twenty-first anniver:ary, on the 30th ult., at Phil- 
adelpbia. Resolutions were passed requesting 
Congress to appropriate $100,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of organizing and maintaining in localities 
where needed, industrial and training schools free 
to both sexes. They ask the President to recom- 
mend in his Message such an appropriation, in place 
of the amount suggested to be given for the in- 
erease of the army and navy. A seusible sug- 
gestion. 

Rev. E P. Crane, formerly professor in the 
Western University of Penns\lvania has been ap- 
pointed to the consulship at Stuttgardt, Germany. 

The county institutes have been unusually well 
attended this year. There will be twenty-one of 
these meetings held between the holidays. 

Professor Sill, for seventeen years past principal 
of the eleventh ward school, Pittsburg, has re- 
signed and will go to California to engage in fruit- 
raising. 

The marble roof of Girard College has been 
leaking so badly that the committee has decided 
to sheet the roof with boards until spring, and 
then put on a tin roof which will cost $9V00. The 
marble was put on over forty years ago, and cost 
$175,000. 

Governor Beaver has appointed a commission, in 
accordance with an act of legislature, to make in- 
quiry and report to the next legislature regarding 
the subject of industrial education. This commis- 
sion is to ascertain how far such education is 
now carried on in this state and elsewhere; the 
best means of promoting it, whether by state or 
local action alone, or by both, and how far it may 
be possible or desirable to incorporate it into the 
educational system already existing. The members 
of the commission are to serve without compensa- 
tion, except necessary expenses, and is composed of 
the following: Geo. W. Atherton, LL.D., presi- 
dent of State College; A. H. Fetterolf, Ph. D., 
president of Girard College; Nathan C, Schaeffer, 
Ph. D., Kutztown Normal School ; Geo. J. Luckey, 
superintendent Pittsburg schools; Col. Theodore 

Bean, Norristown. 

The following institutes will be held in this 

state. 


County. Place of Meeting. Date. 
Reaver, Beaver, December 26, 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, 26 
Bradford, Towanda, se 26 
Butler, Butler, 26 
Centre, Bellefonte, ae 26 
Clarion, Clarion, 26 
Clearfield, Clearfield, " 26 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 26 
Crawford, Meadville, 26 
Fayette, Uniontown, bi 26 
Forest, Tionesta, 26 
Fulton, Mevonnelsburg, 26 
Jeflerson, Brook ville, 26 
Lycoming, Muney, wad 26 
Mereer, Mercer, i 26 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 26 
Montour, Danville, ys 29 
Suyder, Middleburg, 26 
S merset, Somerset, “ 26 
Sullivan, Ferksville, Jan, 2, 1888 
Venango, Franklin, December 26 
Wayne, Honesdale, “ 26 
York, York, bad 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The Francestown Academy has just com- 
menced its winter term under the instruction of 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Copp, with a very large at- 
tendance. 

— Prof. Wm. T. Smith, of Dartmouth College, 
and his sister, Miss Sarah L. Smith, recently sailed 
for Europe, where they will study and travel for a 
year or 80. e 

— Miss Kate O'Hagan is a new teacher at 
Rochester. 

— Anevening school has just been opened at 
Keene. 

— There are 475 students in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, half of whom are residents of the state. 

— A colored boy, who a few years ago took the 
prize for excellence in elocution at Manchester, has 
recently been appointed one of the speakers at a 
similar contest in Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Prof. W. B. Dimon has entered upon his sec- 
ond year at Skelton, with an increased salary. 

— The new and handsome building put up last 
year at Skelton, which rivals any in the state, was 
found not sufficient at the end of the first year, 
and two new rooms were opened this year. The 
school has over 500 pupils, with eleven instructors. 
A high school department has been organized this 
year. 

— Miss Mary P. Root of Bristol, and Miss Flora 
Terry, a graduate of Vassar College, have been 
in Birmingham High School 
vacated by the resignations of Miss Sadie Gilbert 
and Miss Durkee. 


N. E. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., in his address before 
the New England Public School Music Teachers’ 
Association, answered the question, ‘‘ Why Should 
Music be Tanght in the Public Schools?’ from 
the standpoint of the voter and tax-payer. After 


defining the kind of music suited for the schools 
to be that which ministers to the craving for ade- 
quate expression which belongs to the period of 
childhood, and that it is to be taught not for the 


sake of artistic effect, but as a vocal, esthetic, and 


moral discipline, the speaker proceeded to give 
his reasons why the citizen, and the state, standing 
for the popular sentiment, should be willing to 
pay for instruction in the art of singing. We 
cannot expect the state to pay for the teaching of 
purely ornamental branches of education ; but 
music deserves a place on the list of studies that 
tend to promote the general good, and on that 
ground every citizen may be taxed to pay for in- 
struction therein within certain limits. It is valu- 
able as a help in teaching the subject of language, 
in voice culture, for its soothing and harmonizing 
influence of the school, as a means of reducing the 
friction incident to school life. The people may 
ask to have music taught in pablic schools for the 
same reason that they ask appropriations for pub- 
lie parks and better highways. The wealth of a 
nation consists in something more than the means 
to satisfy the purely material wants of the people; 
the wealth of a nation is in its children; and **I 
think the people will stand by the government ia 
this work,’’ said the speaker. 

At the close of the address Mr. E. ©, Carrigan 
said that the Board of Education, of which he is a 
rember, are considering a revision of the list of 
common-school studies, and he is in donbt whether 
musie should be placed among the required or the 
elective studies. It should be taught somewhere 
and well taught; and if it is the duty of the state 
to provide for such instraction, the work deserves 
to be better done than it is at present. 

Mr. J. E. Littlefield of Rhode Island strongly 
indorsed the position taken by Dr. Daryea. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Pulsifer, the audience 
expressed their appreciation of the lecture by a 
hearty vote of thanks. 


BARNSTABLE .COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS’ CONVENTION. 


The fifth convention of the teachers of this 
county was held in the Town Hall of Chatham 
(Mass.), Dec. 9 and 10. Delightful weather pre- 
vailing, the attendance was very large, by some 
considered the largest since the organization was 
formed. Pres. S. A. Holton, of Falmouth, called 
the meeting to order Friday afternoon, introducing 
Principal Daggett of the Chatham High School, 
who extended a warm welcome to all present. 

‘*Some of the Legal Relations Between the 
Public, the Teacher, and the School’’ was the 
subject of a very iustructive paper by Hon. E. 8. 
Whittemore of Sandwich. ‘The topic was timely, 
and his treatment of it brought out considerable 
discussion which was participated in by Messrs, 
Parkinson of Falmouth, Newton of Wellfleet, Nunn 
of Barnstable, Whitcomb of Sandwich, Knowlton 
of Provincetown, and Daggatt of Chatham. 

Miss Mattie N. Burgess of Harwich read a very 
practical -essay on ‘** Teaching Expression,’’ in 
which she earnestly advocated object-teaching, be- 
lieving that young children so instructed would be 
better able to give expression to their thoughts. 
The paper was discussed by Misses Gammons of 
Falmouth, Whelden of Barnstable, and by Messrs. 
Hopkins of Barnstable, Whittemore of Sandwich, 


4 Parkinson of Falmouth, and Daggatt of Chatham. 


P. N. Nunn of Barnstable read a paper on 
** Drawing,’’ wherein he expressed himself in favor 
of object-drawing, and opposed to all other kinds. 

Supt. W. D. Parkinson of Falmouth presented 
a very scholarly essay on ‘‘ The Mixed Schools,” 
which received a very enthusiastic reception from 
the teachers, 

Friday evening the auditorium was filled to 
overflowing when Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield of 
Newport delivered a fine lecture on ‘* Daniel 
Webster.”’ 

A business meeting was held Saturday morning, 
when the following officers were elected : 

President — P. N. Nunn of Barnstable. 

Vice-Presidents—S. H. Baker of Province- 
town, Miss Mattie N. Burgess of Harwich, C, K. 
Sullivan of Truro. 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. F. Daggatt of 
Chatham. 

Executive Committee — A. J. Hopkins of Cotuit, 
Z. Baker of West Dennis, Annie O’Leary of 
Sandwich 

Mr. H. H. Newton of Wellfleet was elected 
president but declined to serve. 

At ten o’clock a paper was presented by H. H. 
Newton of Wellfleet, who treated of the health 
and character of children in relation to their 
school training, and of its importance to the state 
and nation. An interesting essay on ‘* Reading”’ 
was then read by Miss Annie O'Leary of Sand- 
wich. She illustrated her subject by an object 
lesson on the blackboard, and was assisted by 
seven little girls from Chatham. 

Miss S. A. Dixon of Cotuit read a paper on 
‘* Physiology and Hygiene in the Lower Schools.” 
The closing paper was by Miss A. M. Starbuck, 
on the subject of ‘‘ Literature,’’ which she treated 
in a very satisfactory manner. 


DIVERS POINTS. 

— A meeting of the Missouri Valley Teachers’ 
Associaton will be held at Warrensburg, on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of this month. The partic- 
ulars concerning the meeting, inclading a copy of 
the program, may be had by application to any of 
the following officers: J. L. ican: president. 
Sedalia; C. A, Hansman, vice-president, Laclede ; 
J. H. Grove, secretary, Liberty; Miss Ida Hol- 
comb, treasurer, Chillicothe. 

— The Third Educational District Association 
of Kentucky held an interesting meeting at Owens- 
boro, on the 16th and 17th insts., discussing the 
following topics: ‘‘ The True Solution of our Ed- 


ucational Problem.’’ ‘'What Provision should be 
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made for the Payment of Teachers?” ‘* The Of- 
ficial Position of the School Trustee.”  “ The 
and the Texibook.”” Gradation of 
the Country Schools.’’ ‘* Moral ion i 
the Public Schools.”’ 


WINTER MEETINGS. 


State. Place. 

California, Berkeley, Deo. 36-28 
Colorado, Denver, ** 26-28 
Dakota, Huron, Dee, 21-23 
Illinois, Springfield, 28-30 
Indiana, Indianapolis, ‘6 28-30 
Towa, Cedar Rapids, ** 27-30 
Kansas, Topeka, 27-29 
Maine, Augusta, “20-31 
Michigan, Lansing, ‘* 27-29 
Minnesota, St. Paul, ‘* 26-29 
Missouri, Moberly, 30 

Missouri, Marionville, 27-29 
Missouri, Warrensburg, ‘27-29 
Montana, Helena, “27-29 
Nebraska, Fremont, March 27-29, ’88 
Nebraska, Blair, Dee. 27-29 
New Jersey, Trenton, 28-30 
New Mexico, Las Vegae, “27-29 
New York, Binghampton, Jan.18-20.’88 
Wisconsin, dison Dee. 27-29 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
THE BEST RESTORER, 
_ Dr. T. C, Smrru, Charlotte, N. C. says: “ It 
is an invaluable nerve tonic, and the best restorer 
when the energies flag, and the spirits droop.”’ 


UR SPECIALTY, 
Supplementary Reading. 
Send postal for lists and samples. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston AND CHICAGO. 


Normal Graduates of Experience, 


To take charge of some of our best Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Schools, 


IN DEMAND AT THIS OFFICE, 
At salaries of $400, $500, $600, and $625, for the first 
year. Now is th» time to register to secure these 


positions. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of * ducation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
ENLARCED. 
The Best and Most Popular Textbook on the 
Subject of Elocution. 
© Practical Elocution,” as its name imports. is a 


condensed yet comprehensive treatment ot the whole 
gubsect of elocution, giving brief e nsideration to all 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

In response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter. the book has been enlarged by the addition 


of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, af- 
fording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Avaly- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES. 


800 HANDSOMELY BouUND. 
$1.25 


Regular retail price, . 

To Tenchers for examination, . 1. 

-60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Publication Department : 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


FOR SALE, 


In a pleasant New Jersey city, the furniture and 
good-will of a day and boarding school, now in sue- 
cessful operation. The whole investment required 
is $600. Possession given immediately to the pur- 
chaser. Apply at once. to 

ORCUTT, Manager. 
New England Bureau of Education, 


0 illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, each $1.50. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Dee. 14 to Dec. 21.) 
— The Crown Prince is no better. 
— Oil explosion at St. Augustine, Fla. 
— Death of Governor Bodwell of Maine. 
— The poet Whittier 80 years old the 17th inst. 
— Sullivan still receiving attentions from the 


ee will adjourn from Dec. 22 to Jan. 


— The Chicago Times in the control of new 

ands. 

British Parliament will be convoked, 
eb. 9. 

— Western brewers boycotting Kansas and Iowa 

barley. 

— Disaster on the Intercolonial road near Cara- 

N. B. 

— Forty trains snow-bound in P lvani 

— Proposal to give a statue of Washi t 

the French republic. 

- It is reported and denied that the Czar has 

again been shot at. 

— Railway accident in Minnesota,—on the St. 

Paul & Duluth Road. 

_ — Five thousand bills pending an introduction 

into the national House. 

— President Carnot to pardon all political pris- 

oners in France on Jan. 1. 

— Terrence V. Powderly has had a serious 

hemorrhage of the lungs. 

— The Convention of the Federation of Labor 

met in Baltimore, the 14th. 


4, 


Wanted Immediately, 


(1 GENTLEMAN, graduate of Yale or Harvard 
preferred for English Dept. of Boys’ School. 


LADY Principal for Girls’ School, in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
Person?l interview desired by Mr. ORVILLE 
BREWER, Manaver Teachers’ Co-operative Associa 
tion, He will be in New York from Dee. 24th to 29th. 


and in Boston from Dee. 29th to Jan 3d. For Hotel 
address see another page of this paper. 


[Note additions from week to week.]} 


— The National Prohibitory Convention will | 


meet at Indianapolis, Jane 6. 

— Convention of Republican clubs in New 
York City. No candidate boomed. 

— The Duke of Norfolk sent to Rome a sspe- 
cial envoy from Queen Victoria to the Pope. 

— One hundred thousand Londoners attended the 
faneral of one of the Trafalgar Square rioters. 

— The military situation in Russia as reviewed 
by the Russian Milit:ry Gazette creates much ex- 
citement, 

— The rights of colored men in Southern rail- 
way cars is engaging the attention of the Luterstate 
Commission. : 

— The Globe, of St. John, N. B., is urging 
strongly the annexation of Canada, as a means of 
settling the fishery dispute. 

— An excavation expedition to Babylon ready 
to start from Philadelphia under the direction of 
the University of Penusylvania. 

— Thousands of people drowned and eleven 
cities overwhelmed, by the overflowing of the 
river Hoang Ho, in the Province of Honan, China. 
Thousands starving. 


Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, of Chicago, will be 
in New York, at St. Denis Hotel, from Saturday, 
Dee. 24, to Thursday, Dec. 29th, and in Boston 
from the 30th to Jan. 3d or 4th, at the Parker 
House. He will be pleased to meet his friends in 
the East, and teachers, at three o'clock on any of 
these days. He is visiting the East with a view to 
establishing a branch of the Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association in one of our cities. 


— Mrs. H., who has a terrible time every 
morning getting her young brood ont of their 
beds, says she can’t unde*stand why children are 
called the rising generation. 


LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY- 
TRAINING. Persons willing to join a Class, 
each member of which will receive instructions for 
$5 12, instead of $25.57, will please address, E. 
Canfield, room 40, Equitable, Boston, Mass. 
Fees to be sent to Professor A. LoiseTTEe, 237 
Fifth Avenue, New York, who will, if asked, send 


prospectus post free. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


1. The Cognitive Powers. 


II. The Motive Powers. 


By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 
President of Princeton College. 


Two Volumes, 12mo; : 


: each, $1.50. 


The author has treated the difficult, and at times, obscure topics which belong to the department 
of psychology with characteristic clearness, conciseness, and strong individuality. In the first volame 
he treats of sense perception, illustrating his theme with appropriate cuts, and discussing it with full- 


ness from the physiological side. 


The second volume treats of the motive powers, as they are called, the Orective, the Appetent, 
the Impulsive Powers; including the Conscience, Emotions, and Will. 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. The 
date after each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
to begin. In each case our recommendation is re | 
quested by the authorities : 

Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 


Natural History, Cullege, $1800 (Dee. '87) ; Bow 

keeping and Penmanship. College, $800 (Dec. 
German. Greek, and Latin, College (German lady 
referred), $700 (Fal! 88); Drawing Teacher (Prang) 


man and French. (now); Primary teacher, Minn (at 
once); 5 Primary Teachers, Mich., $40—$60 (Dee.);, 
High School, Minn., $50 (Jan); High School, Wis, | 
$60—$70 (Jan.); Private School, Chicago. $50 (Jan.) ; 
Private School, St. Paul. Lady Principal aud Male 


Asst. (Jan.) 
Ad ORVILLE BREWER, 


170 STATE STREET. CHICAGO. 


The Story of the Nations, 


Admirable and useful volumes.’’ . 
—Pror. SAYCE, of Oxford. 


Seventeen volumes now ready, comprising: 
CHALDEA, AssyrRIA, EGypt, GREECE, Rome, 
CARTHAGE, JEWS, ALEXANDEY'’S EMPIRE, 
Persia, SARACENS, Moons IN SPAIN, HuN- 
GARY, NORMANS, Norway, GERMANY, 
SpaArn, and IRELAND, with Maps and many 


‘* One never tires of saying good things of these 
charming and valuable volumes.’’ 
—Quincy Wuia. 
Prospectus of series, including announcements 
of volumes in preparation, sent on application. 
Illustrated prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


VOLAPUK 


The International Language. Send $1.00 for Hand- 
book of Volapuk, by Cuas E. SPRAGUE, to S. R. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM DE W. Hyob¥, of Bowdoin College — The book is written in a clear and simple 


style; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit,; and it is inspired by a noble purpose. 


is a model of what a text book should be.” 


8. L. CALDWELL, late President of Vassar College.—‘‘ 1 have read the book with much interest. 
what was to have been expected from the ability and long experience of the author. 


In these respects it 


It is 
The style ts clear and 


simple; the matter is well distributed; it well covers the ground usually taught in such textbooks, and 


(Fall’s8); Mathematics in Covlege, $2000 (Fall | '88 * am sure any teacher would find it a helpful guide in his classes.” 


| *,* Applications for examination copies and correspondence in regard to terms for introduction are re- 
ubli¢ School, (Jan. 2); Governess two boys, Ger- quested from teachers desiring to select a text-book in mental science. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : 


PUBLISHERS, 


743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


GRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


interesting sketch of Hawthorne's life. 


wrote. 
quotations; with notes, 


at Worcester, Mass. It coutains,— 


needfal material. 


High School atWorcester, Mass. 


entertainments. 


Dee. 17; Taylor, Jan. 11; Lowell, Fe 


3 Sowerset St., Boston. 


WINCHELL & CO., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, WITH INTRODUCTIONS. NOTES, HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
Eacu NUMBER, 15 CENTS, POSTPALD, 


SERIES. 


No. 29, contains NATHANIEL HAwWTHORNE’S Little Daffydowndilly, Little Annie’s Ramble, 
The Snow Image, A Rill from the Town Pump, and David Swan, together with a simple and 


These stories are the simplest, and at the same time among the most beaatiful, that TMawthorne 

This number of the Riverside Literature Series is intended as an easy Fonrth Reader. 

No. 30. just published, contains James Tar Vision or Sin LAUNFAL, 
the famous HAKVARD COMMEMUKATION ODE, eleven other selections, aud four pages of 


An extra number of the Riverside Literature Series, published in September, is AMERICAN 
AUrHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS, By ALFreD 8. Rox, Principal of the High School 


(1.) 47 Programmes, and many valnable suggestions, for the celebration of the Birthdays of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, 
Washington Irving, and James Fenimore Cooper, together with descriptions and prices of all 

(2.) A record of four years’ work in the study of American authors in the 


This little book supplies teachers with an easy means of preparing interesting and instructive 


The birthdays of the authors represented oecur on the following dates: — Bryant, Nov. 3; Whittier, 
t 22; Longfellow, Feb. 27; Irving, April3; Emerson, May 25; Haw- 
horne, July 4; Thoreau, July 12; Holmes, Aug. 29; Couper, Sept. 15. 
A list of the numbers of the Series already published, and a prospectus of the new numbers, to be 
published monthly duriog the school year 1887-8, will be sent to any address on application. 


*,* Subscription Price for 1887-8, (nine numbers,) $1.25. Single numbers, 15 ets. 


No. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


December 15, 1887. 62,000 COPIES SOLD. 


copies for $3.00. We publish an edition of each book in heavy pape 
All subscriptions date from September number (Practical Crammar). 
6% by 9% inches. Orders filled promptly. Agents wanted. Send for circ 


r binding for subscribers. 
These Manuals are large, neatly bound, elegantly printed books. 


ulars. Address, THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ON || 


The above engraving represents the nine MANUALS in our series of 1887-8. These books are published 
in monthly numbers, in cloth binding, and sell at 50 cents each, or 3 copies for $1.20, or the entire 9 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year (nine numbers). 
Size of covers, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
le of Letters. Dodge Fank & Wagnalis, N ¥ 
to Age. - - - - Thompson Cupples Hurd, Boston 
How Deacon Tulman Kept New Year's. - - - Murray 
Ballads of Romance and History, - - - t le, Boston, 
Elementary Psychology and Education. - Baldwin D App jeton & Co, N 
Political Economy. - - - Laughlin 
The New Astronomy. - - - - - icknor & Co, Boston 
Science Sketches. Jordan A.C MeClurg & Co, Chicago 


fistory of Japan in Words of one Syllable. - - — 
R 


nssia = > Holt Robert Carter & Bros, N ¥ 


Geo Routledge & Sons, NY 


Our Little Lady. 


Churches of England and Wales. Bonney Cassell & Co, N ¥ 
Ages. - - - Haweis T Y Crowell & Co, N 
With the King Church Dodd, Mead, & Co, NY 
ld Tribes of the Soudan. - - - - - mn 

on the Track of Ulysses. - Stillman Houghton, Miffiin, & Co, Boston 
From Pharaoh to Feeah, - - - - - Bell JB ppincott Co, Phila 
Modern History. - - - - - - Patton 
Ancient History. - - - - Rawlinson 
Mediaeval History. - - - - - Stokes be 
Half-Hours with the Stars. - Proctor G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 
Calamity Row. - - Musick Rand, Me Nally & Co, Chicago 
Down the Islands. - ° ° ° Paton Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
Diseases of the Bible. - - - - - - Bennett Scribner & Welford, N Y 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Dixon Pencits — WHAT THEY ARE. mind. ) 
cal in Dixon’ i ite Artists’ | He—‘‘ rming youth, that young my,— 
a refined and cultivated intellect! When 
Peneils are extra fine — Pew grad * 45°! you think what he’s risen from, fellow, it 
hard grades are peculiarly adapted for architects, | really does him credit!’? She—‘‘ Why, were his 
draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and people—a—inferiah ?’’ He—‘‘ Well, yes. His 
medium grades are unequaled for art work. Tbe, &tandfather’s an earl, you know, and his uncle’s 
hard grades can be sharpened to a needle-point, la bishop ; and he himself is heir to an old baron- 
with eighty thousand a year — London 
and are capable of finer lines than any other pen-| Punch, 
cils. The illustrations in Knight’s Mechanical —_—_ 
Dictionary are the finest ever engraved on wood;| ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
they were drawn with the Dixon V V H pencils. | ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
The finest pencil Jandscapes we have ever seen! cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
were drawn with the Dixon M and S M grades,|it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
by artists who give their unqualified preference te| child from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils over all others| ‘‘ bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
for art work. Reference is made by special per-| It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
mission to such artists as Meissonier, of Paris, and | pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
to many prominent American artists, and to the! best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
leading members of the American Institute of | from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
sign, New York, the Woman’s Institute of Tech-| 
nical Design, New York, and thousands of practi- being 
cal people throughout the country. On top the apples look like this : 
A perfect pencil should be strong, smooth, black, OODVOODDOVOO0000000000000 
soft, uniform, and reliable, hold its point well in This size comes lower down : 
wear, and be pleasant to use; the mark should 0000000000000000000000000000 
disappear entirely under a good rubber, leaving =~ Nashville American. 


the paper clean. All of these qualities are ob- 
Colleges and Schools. 


tained in the Dixon pencils beyond anything here- 
COLLEGES. 


tofore produced. Jixon’s Artists’ Pencils are 
cheaper than the imported Siberian, which have 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


always been considered the best pencils, yet are 
every way their equal. They are guaranteed in 
every respect. Address Joseph Dixon Cracible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
SIX CENTS ISN’T MUCH! NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. | - 


But it will buy the neatest, best, most accu- 
rate and satisfactory Guide-book of New York A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 


City ever issued,—128 pages and map. 50,000 of 
these already issued. Send 6 cents in stamps to C College, Hanover, N H. Adteon the President, 


Advertising Department, Grand Union Hotel, | °F Prof. E. R. RuaaiEs. 
New York. ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
—— Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 


tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO 
t 


Messrs, Lez & SHEPARD, Boston, have a list 
of juveniles which is marvelously rich, includ- 


ing Oliver Optie’s ‘‘ Boat Builders Series’’ in six ANNETT INSTITUTE. For ¥. 
volumes (boxed) at $1.25 per volume, comprising) catalogue apply to 


All Adrift, Snug Harbor, Square and Compasses, | Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
Stem to Stern, All Taut, and Ready About; the NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


‘Old Rough and Ready Series,’’ in six volumes, Mass: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
illustrated, at $1.00 a volume, sold separately : art and train- 
teachers tria wing. 
Old Rough and Ready (Young Folks’ Life ‘of| For circular and further particulars +5. the 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, The Little Corporal ( Young | school, 1679 Wastingien St. n House), Boston, 


Folks’ Life of het yo pe Bonaparte), Old Hick- . H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
ory (Young Folks’ Life of Gen. Andrew Jackson), Sutr NORMAL SCHOOL, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


The Swamp Fox (Young Folks’ Life of Gen. F HAM, MASS. 
Francis Marion), The Mill Boy of the Slashes} For circulars, etc. address. » 
(Young Folks’ Life of Henry Clay), and The ‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


Great Expounder (Young Folks’ Life of Daniel ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIpGEwa 
Webster) ; Sophie May’s ‘‘ Grown Up” Books,— Sor both sexes. For catalogues, Py 
the Quinnebasset Series, five volumes, illustrated | Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
oo in neat box or separate), each, $1.50: The MAs8sacuuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

octor’s Daughter, Our Helen, The Asbury Twins, For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
Janet, a Poor Heiress, The Quinnebasset Girls ; H. Ru 
Miss West’s Class in Geography ; a Series of In- , See, See. 
structive and Entertaining Geographical Conver- STATE ony SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sations between Pupil and Teacher, by Frances} principal, omy. 
C. Sparhawk (boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents) ; t — — 
Jane Andrews’ new book, On/y a Year, and S ATE NORMAL someon, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
What it Brought,— a book for boys of intense in-| For ‘ees 
terest, price, $1.00; Mrs. Sanborn Tenney’s J. CO. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
Young wh ge om and Stories of Animals, in 
two parts, illustrations, each part $1.00; 
Baker’s new and timely Elocutionary Handbooks, For Jan. or Sept 
80 and 50 cents each; and a very large list of | N.Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
other new and popular books for the holidays and | French and German by the Natural method. with 


for general reading. Send to 10 Milk St., Boston, | Rhetoric and English Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 

for full descriptive circulars. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 

tiem New England Bureau of Education, 


Tue SPRING, Missouri, twenty- St... Boston. 
five miles northeast of Kansas City, on the new Our New School Aids will assist in conduett 
TEACHERS! 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway, has | conisine 2 chreme 


the reputation of being the most successful mineral } mottoe«; price per ect half vet 108 cards 


spring in the world for working miraculous cures supe Price Tint and “Trees a 
in persons afflicted with rheumatism, dyspepsia, KJ. WARREN, PA. 
of kidneys. A fine new hotel has 
erected, and is kept in a first-class manner. can save mon dress- 
The place is equally attractive in summer and ing a postal mer OF = New 
Ss A. Brown, 210 Washington St.,/England Publishin Oey Boston, for our 
send you an illustrated pamphlet worthy a|CrusBine List, 1857-88. 
place on a teacher's desk. E. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


large beautiful chromo ex 


Holiday Gift Books! 


1. For one new subscription to the Journal of Education 
($2.50) we will send,— 

The “ Swanee Rib- 

ber.” The loveliest 
gift-book of the season. 
By STEPHEN COLLINS 
Foster.  Exquisitely 
illustrated. Quarto, full 
gilt, cloth, ivory finish, 
imitation wood or monk- 


ey grain. Price, $1.50. 

Ticknor & Co. 
The words of the song 


illuminated, amid wreaths 
ye of rich Southern flowers 
and fair Southern land- 
seapes. There are many new and artistic full-page pictures, representing the Swanee River, the 
old cabin-home, the weary wanderer, the joys of childhood, the banjo-player, ete. The air of the 
song is also given ona beautiful illuminated page. Never before has the artist's pencil been enlisted 
to adorn the ballad that has pleased and softened so many hearts. 


Or, “OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” Ivorine, fully illustrated. Ticknor & Company. 
OR 


Any Volume of Hoveanton, Mirrrin, & | Any one of Ler & Sneparn’s cele- 
Co.’s elegant Epition oF brated HyMNs, 
AMERICAN Poets (price, $1.75 each). Sones, AND Porms, 
ALDRICH’S (Thos. Bailey) Poems. With IN 

Portrait and Eleven I!lustrations. 286 pp. ELEGANT 
EMERSON’S (Ralph Waldo) Poems. With 

Portrait. 315 pages. ENGLISH 
HOLMES’S (Oliver Wendell) Poems. With SEAL 

Portrait, Eleven Illustrations, Index, and 

Notes. 357 pages. BINDINGS, 
LARCOM’S (Lucy) Poems, With Portrait FULL 

and Eleven Illustrations. 321 pages. a GILT 
LONGFELLOW’S (Henry Wadsworth’s) 

Poems. With Portrait, Eleven Iilustra- E as per 

tions, Index, and Notes. 492 pages. ; following 
LONGFELLOW’S (Henry Wadsworth ) & 

Christus. A Mystery, comprising The list : 

Divine Tragedy, The Golden Legend, and 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 


the New England Tragedies; completing 
the edition. With TwelvelIllus. 560 pp. 
LOWELL’S (James Russell) Poems. With Rock of Ages. 
. Portrait and Eleven Illustrations. 422 pp The Lord is My Shepherd. 


| 

WHITTIER’S (John Greenleaf) Poems. | 

With Portrait and Eleven Lllustrations. 4 
478 pages. 

MEREDITH'S (Owen) Poems. With Por- 
trait and Sixteen Illustrations, with Index. 


406 pages. 
TENNYSON’S (Alfred) Poems, With Por- 
trait, Index, and 60 Illustrations. 789 pp. 


2. For one renewal to Journal of Education ($2.50) and 
one new Subscription to The American Teacher ($1.00), 
The Swanee Ribber. See above, . $1.50 
Old Kentucky Home, ; 1.50 
Any one of the Iilustrated Hymns, Songs, and Poems. See above, 1.75 


3. For one renewal to Journal of Education ($2.50) and 
two new Subscriptions to The American Teacher ($2.00), 
Any one of Hoventon, Mirriin, & Co.’s Household Edition 
of the American Poets. See above. 


4. For one renewal to The American Teacher and two new 
Subscriptions to The American Teacher ($3.00), 
The Swanee Ribber. See above, ‘ $1.50 


Old Kentucky Home. ‘ 1,50 
Any one of the Illustrated Hymns, Songs, and Poems. See above, 1.75 


Home, Sweet Home. 

Curfew Must Not Ring To-night. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 


BE Any of the above premiums will be sent you, postpaid. Remember this offer is for the 
HOLIDAYS ONLY. Send in your orders at once, and they will be promptly filed. wi ats 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


No 2] of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


REAGINGS 
RECITATIONS 


PLAYS 


now ready. It contains much original matter, 

including two capital new Farces), embracing 

SentTIMENT, PAtHos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 

Dramatic Sketcues, Diarect, RELIGIOUS AND 

Temperance Reapincs, DiaLoGcues,—in fact just what you are look- 
ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30cents. Ask your 

seller for No. 27, or send price to 


u ates an IST OF CONTENTS the m sent FREE. 
240 Pi ‘ages, only 30 Cts. Every Number different, Nothing sapeeted. Get the full set. 


KINDERGARTEN | 


. | 
. 
\ 
| 
| 
j 
4 
| 
— 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The January number, 188%, of the Magazine of 
Art is beautifully iliustrated. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure by Goupil & Co., entitled ** Music,” 
from the bronze of Eugéne Dalaplanche, followed by 
articles on ‘“‘ The Forest of Fontainebleau: Winter,” 


by M. Talmeyr, with six illustrations frm drawin 
by A Lepere: “Charcoal Burning in the Forest.” 
a Wood Cutters at Dinner.” © Felling the Fir Trees,” 
Ras-Bréau.” * Cuvier-Chatillon.” and tailpiece 

The Progress of English Art as Shown at the Man- 
chester Exhibition,” by Claude Phillips; “Stodies 
in Engli-h Costume.—I1., William 111.” by Richard 
Heath. with eight illustrations; * Mu-ie,” by J. Pen- 
derel-Brodhurst; * Glimpses of Artist Life: The 
Royal Academy Schovis,” by M H $ lelmann, with 
five illustrations from drawings by T. Waiter Wilson, 

L.; The Romance of Art: The Boy of Egremond.”’ 
by Julia Cartwright: “© Wolverhampton Municipal 
Art Gallery,” by Charles Whibley. with five illustra- 
tions; * On the Teme, at Ludlow.” painted by E. J. 
Niemann; “In Windsor Home Park,” painted by 
Sir Edwin Landseer; “The Prayer,” pamted by 
Edouard Frére; * The Sweep,” painted by F. D, 
Hariy ; aud La Servorita,” painted by John Phillip; 

John Arvolfini of Lucca and his Wife,” by Cosmo 
Monk house ; * The Confessions of a Royal Academ- 
iclan, * with an engraving of Mr Frith’s First Draw- 
ing; The Chrovicle of Art and American Art Notes. 
This magazine has steadily improved with each year 
of its publication. and now takes high rank among 
art per odi-als. Price, $3 50a year; single numbers, 
35 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 


— The December number of the Pulpit» Treasury 
opens with a portrait of Prof. H. W. Green of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, followed by one of his 
ablest sermons, and a biographical sketch of him by 


the editor, with a historic sketeh of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary well illustrated. Leading Thoughts 
of Sermons are by Bishop Andrews, Drs. Griffith. 
Bonar, Duffield, and C. H. Spurgeon. The article by 
Rev. D. DB. Crane on Helping the Prayer-meeting,” 
should be read by every church member. “ Preach- 
ers and their Subjects.” by Dr. John Hall, is full of 
timely thought and wise counsels. “ Plan Great 
Things,” by Dr. Leavitt, will be very helpful to young 
preachers. ‘“ Labrador and Mi-sions,” by Dr. Dra- 
per. is an exceedingly interesting aceount of that 
mission. Dr Cuyler writes in his usual felicitous 
style on “Honoring Parents.” “ The Remedy for 
the Liquor Traffic,” is ably treated by Dr. R. D 
Harper. and “ Pulpit Reading” by Professor War- 
man. The Sunday-school Lessons have the clear, 
suggestive notes of Dr. Moment. The editor treats 
of ** Pampering Discontent,” ‘Church Hospitality,” 
“The Saloon Day.” “Bible Reading” and “The 
Annual Summing Up.” These with other important 

pers mike upa capital number. New York: EB. 

reat. $2.50 a year; to clergymen, $2.00. 


— The Woman's World, for December, being Part 
I., has come tohand. This new magazine is edited 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde, the widely known esthetic. It 
aims to represent the intellectual and social influence 
of women, and everything that will conduce to the 
welfare of the sex will be considered. The list of 
contributors announced is large, and ineludes the 
leading women who seek to promote the intellectual 
and social advancement of the world. The present 
issue is very attractive. and contains articles of va- 
ried character. all «f which are very entertaining. 
and of a highly refined type. The frontispiece is a 
pox representing a seene from “The Faithful 

hepherdess”’ (Combe Wood Pastoral Plays). The 
other illustrations are excellent and numerous. The 
articles devote special attention to the questions of 
the employment and education of women. Miss 
Constance Fletcher commences a serial story of rare 
excellence, entitled Truth about Clement Ker.” 
The mechanical execution of this new candidate for 
= favor is very good, and the magaz ne prom- 
ses well Price. $3.50 per year; 35 cents a copy. 
New York: Cas-eli & Co, 

— The holiday number of Wide Awake is brimful 
of pleasing stories and sketches illustrated by the 
best engravings, and interspersed with poetry and 

uzzies. It has chapters of new serials by H. Rider 

ages d, M. E. W. Sherwood, and Sidney Luska; a 
valuable art papes by T. Letherbrow; a Christmas 
story by Charlotte M. Vaile; and a dialogue by Mar 
garet Sidney. Osear Fay \dams, under the title of 

Dear ld Story-Teilers,” a series about old 
autho s, book , and stories which is thoroughly en- 
one. There are poems by Edmund Clarence 

tedman, Edith M. Thomas. Lizzie M. Hadley, An- 
drew Lang, Charles Stuart Pratt, and Jennie Wallis; 
beside stories, information articles, ete., by Emma 
Sherwood Chester, Otis T. Mason. Jessie Benton 
Fremont, Olive Risley Seward, Mary E Wilkins, 
Rose G Kingsley, E. D. Walker, Mrs. A. H. Leonow- 
ens, aud Annie Fields. D. Lothrop Co. Price $2.40 
year. The publishers havea primer to send to those 
who want to know what Wide Awake is going to 
have in it in 1888. 


— The Scottish Review for October contains nine 
articles of a scholarly and timely character. ‘ Alco- 
hol and Alcoholism,” by E. Fournier De Flaix isa 

per that presents some startling facts, mows 

he increase in the production and use of alcohol. 
In the years trom 1840 to 1849 the average per head 
was 1.60 litres; in 1884, 2.90 litres per head; showing 
that in thirty-five years the cousumption has tripled, 
notwithstanding the consumption of wine has dimin- 
ished Thetables presented are very valuable, and 
should be carefully studied. The deductions of the 
author in regard to crime seem to us not justified by 
his facts. His conclusion 1s that “the vice of man 
resulting from the abuse of alcohol, an element of 
prosperity and progress, sh: uld not react in any way 
on the element itself’ itis essentially a European 
view, and should not be endorsed by Americans 
without due considyration. All the vopese of this 
review are able and worthy of study. Philadelphia: 
Leonard Scutt Publication Co, Price, $3 00 a year; 
90 cents a copy. 

—The well-known artist, E. H. Blashfield, who 
with Mrs. Blashford contributed the entertaining 
study entitled “In Florence with Romola,” to the 
Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine, will have 
in the January number the first part of an elaborate 
description of “ The Man at Arms.” which is the 
fruit of long-continued study aud research among 
the museums and libraries of Europe. He will trace 
the man at arms from the time of Charlemagne to 
the disuse of armor. The illustrations are unusally 
elaborate, and were made by Mr. Blasbfield. 

— Book Chat, published by Brentano, New York, 
is a valuable magazine for book buyers, librarians, 
and literary workers. Its editorials are fresh and 
able; the department of ‘Coming Books gives in- 
formation of what publishers are doing; * Gossip 
About Authors” makes one acquainted with the 
writers of the day; and the various other de art- 
ments of * Fugitive Essays,” ‘ New Serials,” “ Mag- 
azine Briefs,” “With the Poets.” ete., are all of 
value. $1.00 a year. 

— The Phrenolozical Journal and Science of Health 


or December presents the portrait and an interest 


— — 


ing sketch of Bishop H. C. Potterof New York. The , 
third chapter of the pleasing articles on notable peo- 
= of the day includes John W. Macka' ,» Marquis of 
Mis. Frances Hodgson Burnett, and 
Clinton B. Fisk, with an illustration of each. There 
isa yactoty of interesting matter and the depart- 
ments of Health, Child-Culture, etc.. are well sus- 
tained. Published by Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. $2.00 a year. 


— St. Nicholas for 1888 is to have a series of papers 
on Australia, by Mr. Joseph O'Brien, a writer of ex- 
perience and a member of the editorial staff of a 
leading Australian journal. Another series in this 
Magazine will be “The Routine of the Kepublic,” 
by Mr. Edmund M Alton, which will deseribe for 
young folks the daily practical workings of the ad- 
ininistrative departmeuts of our government. It 
willshow how the President works at the White 
House, and will conduct its readers through the 
Treasury Departments, the State and War part- 
nents, the Custum-houses, ete. 


—A feast of good things is contained between the 
attractive covers of the Christmas issue of the Amer- 
ican Bookseller, published by Nicola R. Monachesi, 
New York. This consists of 180 pages of the most 
interesting matter about books of all descriptions, 
Curistinas Caids, stationery, ete., with over 100 
illustrations, each trom some book, many of them 
being of exquisite beauty and finish aud worth care- 
fuily preserving. 


— The Christmas number of Harper's Young People 
contains stories by Louisa M. Alcott and John R. 
Coryell, an article on “The Boyhood of Jesus,” by 
the Rev. Win. M. Taylor, aud other articles 
approptiate to the season. The cover is designed 
by Rosina Emmett Sherwood, and is priuted in eviors. 


— John Ruskin’s portrait is to be the frontispiece 
of the January Century. The magazine will have a 


frank estimate of Mr. Ruskin, asa critic aud teacher, 
Ww one Who has traveled and studied with him, Mr. 

. J. Stillman, the well-known art critic and corre- 
spondent. 


— The name of Miss Murfree’s (‘Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s’’) serial story, to appear in the Atlantic 


Monthly the coming year, will not be * Reaping the 
Whirlwind,” as heretofore stated, but “The Despot 
of Bruomsedge Cove.” 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health ; 
terms, $2 00 ayear. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Academy for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 

The American Bovukselier, for December. 
York: Nicola R. Monachesi. 

Leud a Hand, for December; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 

The Unitarian Review, for December; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Overland Monthly, for December; terms, $4.00 
ayear. San Francisco: 420 Montgomery St. 

Shakespeariana, fur December; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co, 

The Magazine of Art, for January; terms, $3.50 a 


New 


year. New York: Casseil & Uo, 


Clubbing List 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


BUSHEL-BASKETS could be fi led with testimonials 
like the followiug. (if they were 
pee in large le ters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
ave received a good many of them :— 
From H E. Shumway, Merico. 
Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have found you precios in your attention to your 
applicants —Jaly 6. 1887. 


Fron A. D. Collins, buffalo, NY. 


I have been elected principal ‘of the graded school at |* 


Willlamaville, salary, #700, and have coutracted for one 
year. I thank you very much for the work you have 
done for me. and am pertentie satiefied with your man- 
ner of conducting busines*.—Auwg. 23 1887. 

SCHOOL KUL! ETIN AGEN’ Y, 

C. W. BAR EEN, Syracure, N. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Fort N. Y.. May 17, 1887. 

I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 
Ageney several times within the past eight years. and 
have found in all cases that great pains were oo: 
this agency to supply me with exactly what I wanted, 
My dealings with he firm Lave been altogether satisfac- 
ury. . PARSELL, 
Pres't Clinton Liberal Institute. 


FREvONIA, N. ¥., Aug. 30, 1887. 
Mr W D2. Kerr, 
Pleare accept my sincere thanks for your wativing ef- 


forts, aud for luca) ing me in su pleasant a place 
Yours, EMMA V. SHATTUOK. 


"Fhe Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Piace (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 Kast 14th Street, N. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers. Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesace. Singers, ete.. resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 
Musicians. of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Browdwav and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


ane TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


for 1887---88. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


— FoR — 


TEACHERS, LIBRARELAINS, AND CLUBS. 


Save Money by subceribing through this 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Our 
Rates 
American Agricu!turist, $1 2 
American Journal of Philology, ° 2 75 
Atiantic Monthly, . 3 40 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . . . 2 
California Teacher, 1 
Cassell’s Family Ma 
Little Folks, . ° 1 
Century, . e 3 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Common &choo! ducation, . 
Contemporary Review (N. Y. reprint) 
Demorest’s Magazine, 
Eclectic . . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y. 
Fortnightly Review N.Y. reprint), 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Household, The Vt. 
Illinois Schoo! Journal 
Indiana School Jour 
Intelligence, . 
Institute, . 
Iowa Teacher,. . . 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Laws of life, N. V., e 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 


Popular Monthly, . 

Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazwe, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . . 
Magazine of History, . 
New Princeton Review, 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 


No. Carolina Teacher, . 
North American Review 
Ohio Educational Mouthly, e 
Our Little Men and Women, 


Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 


Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 
us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The ouly conditivn is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at clab rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY 
Subscription Our 
1 00 


Price. Club Rates, 
Popular Science News, . . 90 
Popular Educator, . 1 00 
Princeton Keview, . e 3 00 275 
Quaiter'y Review (Eng. Ed), ° 400 3 50 
Schuool Education, . . . 1 00 90 
Scieuce and Education,. . . 1 50 1 35 
Scribner's . » 3 00 2 8 
Shakespeariana, 1 50 1 40 
Swiss Cross ° 1 50 135 
St. Nicholas, . 3 00 2 75 
Treasure Trove, 1 00 30 
Van Nestrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 40 
Wide Awake, . ° 2 40 2 25 
Western Journal of Education, . 1 00 90 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subscription Our 


Price. Club Rates. 
Aierican, 
Christian Register. 
Cliistian Union, 
Critic, 
Educational News, 
Educational Weekly, 
Educatioual Weekly (Toronto), 

arper’s Bazar. 

Re We ekly, 

“ Young People " 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
Literary World, 
Litteil’s Living Age, 
Methodist, 
Nature (Weekly), . 
N.Y. Nation, . 

Tribune (Weekly), 
Tresbyterian, 
Public Opinion, 
Scien! ific American, 

Supplement, 
Both to one address, 


or Germany, at lowest market rates. 


Science Youth's Companion (new), only 
We also supply any educational books, periodicals, and papers published in America, England, 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Sr., Bostom, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals Assistants, Tutors, and Govy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 

schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
NO FEE Successful Teachers Wanted, to 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
fill vacancies now on hand and comivg in daily, kn- 


gagements begin in Dec. and Jan, 

Preceptress wanted, salary, $1000, must teach 
French; also, Commaudanut tor a Mititary School, 
about $100; various others. Form for stamp. 

R. K. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


paws EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Church 
iste, to Business 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
SOUTHERN 
school Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00, 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, KY. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Room 5. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“Allow me to say that after having dealings with six 
age cies this summer, | have come to the conclusion 
that yours is one of the very few that doan honorable 
and upright business I shail vot renew my counec- 
tion with some of these agencies, but shall with the 
New Fngland Bureau of Education.” E. 8. T. 

Providence, kh. I. 


“Since receiving your last letter, explaining to me 
your methods of mavagement, and coutrasti: them 
with «ther agencies with which | am acquainted, 
your Bureaulas risen fifty per cent. in my estima- 
tion, and with your conseul, 1 shall become a_imeim- 
ber of it.” E. E. 

Utica Ind. 


“Tam more and more pleased with my position tn 
this college, the longer | remai here, and am grate- 
ful to yeu for securing it for P. 

Whitman Colleye, Walla Walla, W. 7. 


“T thank you in behalf of our committee, for your 
excellent nomination, We have decided to«ffer the 
position te Miss |——, and trust she willaceept; thus 
again we shati feel greatly indebted tu you.” 

Erving, Mass. G. B. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
varies, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


FIRST-CLASS Lady Grammar 
MANY and Intermediate Teachers, and 
Maie fGrammarand High Schools wanted 
immediately, to meet the demand upon this « flee. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Ecueation, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, 


R SALE, School property and good school in op- 
Fevation. i400 N.19th St.,Phile 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT~-BOOKS. 


The Elements of Political Economy. 
WITH SOME APPLICATIONS TO THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Pb.D., 
Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 


inci- 
sses itself to the task of presenting in a plain and simple form, the elementary r 
no effort is made to produce a detailed and exhaustive treatise. 
action, Bi-metalism, United States Notes, Banking, the National Banking > 
Go other leading questions of the day are treated in a brief and simple manner. 
i2mo, 363 pages. Introduction price, $1.20. 
copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers, for ememinetion, on receipt of the introduction price. 


sen’ circulars of the series of Science Text-Books. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | CLARK & MAYNARD, 


AGENCY FOR PUBLISH J 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, Auderson’s Histories and Hist 1 Benders; 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE-| Leighton’s History of Rome; 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
Songs for the sc ool, by J. D. 
ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropriate 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefu ly - 
fied and set to popular and “ singable Tunes, 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 
for entertainments and other special occasions. 
Price, 60 cents, 


OR SONG LESSONS, The Nationa 

school singer, by GrorGE F. Root. 
sright, new music for the da school, embracing 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, 5ongs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed 
the schoolroom. Price, 30 cents. 


OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 

READING, Jepson’s Music Read- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. 
Price, 50 cts. each No. 


OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 

ist, by James E, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
Brooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre’” system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
rice, 60 cents. 


OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
technic, by U. C. BuRNnapP and W. J. 
ETMORE. °A collection of music for schools, class- 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. , 90 cents. 


ier Do not select your Music Books without taki 
a look at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
nation on application. Address 


A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 
OKS in Foreign Lan 3. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
for Foreign Periodicals. Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
LANGUAGES. First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
By PAUL BERT. 
hori the best of all 

Nateral methods. possible in the Common School.” 

GERMAN First Bold | Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C. 

SCHOENHOFP, 144 Tremont S8t., Boston. & $89 

arke adelp 

F. M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 

P 
AYSON,DUNTON;3 RIBNER’S 
CAREFUL FOREICN 

SELECTIONS MANUFACTURE 

No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross} No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 

No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 

and dur ty. 

Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

{5 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
LATEST. PE CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
CHEA ST. BEST. By LUCRETIA CROCKER, of 

THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST | pyi1 IPs’ Historical Readers. 

MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | BReed’s Word Lessons. 

EDITIO 
CARL SCHOENHOF, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 

THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b of 

FRENCH : beck, >. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold egntinution. 

. ra J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, Soa 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 

POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 
TheBusiness-Standard Copy-Books |BOSTON, SCHOOL SUFPLY Co. 
Public Schools, - 

CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE No. 1. Stories from English History, - 


Early England, to the Year 1153, - .40 

3. Middle 1154 to 1603, - - 

PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . T2crTs. “ 4, Modern “ 1603 to 1884, - = 60 
Com. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96crs. | WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. YOURTH “ 


Over 100 illustrations. ifn! 
for all Josiah Allen Wife 
e family. Ge “: Ww ea 
it into the house Best Book the author on- 
some way. It will let ward into literary immor- 
the sunlightin. Price, tality.”—Afiss Frances 
CLOTH, .......-..-- $2.00. Willard. “It eclipses 

her past laurels. and com- 


Sweet Cicely 3 dines the extreme of hu- 
mor and pathos in a man- 


OR, 
JOSIAH ALLEN AS ner worthy of Dickens.” 
A POLITICIAN. —N.Y. Mercury. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
END TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


Bind your Journals, and so Preserve? them 
for Future Reference. 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers of the JouRNAL or Epucation with 
THE 


Universal 


Aand C are the two covers separated, D shows the complete book, made without the ob- 
or | jectional bulging back of other binders. 
the book The back (8), when in the pocket, forms a complete 


C-cover has a metal hinge or clamping-bar, perfo- book with one sheet or thickness of paper placed 
rated for the wires, with lugs to hold the wires in the Binder. 

when bent down, and a pocket for the back to | The wires are toughened by a process and will not 

slide into. break. 

We feel confident in saying that Tak UNIVERSAL BINDER is superior to all others, inasmuch as 
it is not a mere cover for holding papers temporarily, but is intended for binding and keeping in book 
form copies of the Journal as they come to hand. ‘* JoURNAL OF EDUCATION” is stamped in gold 
on each binder. Priee to our subscribers only $1.25. 


” Every home, school, and office needs 

a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 

in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Cyclopw dia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. FOUNSON & CO., 
Great Jones St., New York. 


A.W. 
Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of afl Lencits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penhaolders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 


| Jubilee and P 


MUSICAL GIFTS 


Or New Books. 


A Birthda Book of 1.25) by GERTRUDE 

of fine ap - 

Musicians and Composers | ance, “quite. suitable 

for a gift, and containing the names, date of birth, 

and numerous quotations in prose and verse, al 

about 700 prominent musical men. Spaces in the 

book for every day in the year give an opportunity 
to record the birth ot friends, &c. 


Children's Musical Gift Book 20 cts.) is a very 


taking little gem with pictures and good songs. 


Please examine Ditson & Co.’s Beoks of Mu- 
sical Literature. They constitute quite a library, 
and are, individually and collectively, attractive. 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK. A Manual of Music. 
A convenient book for teachers, with the Elements 

of music plainly stated, good printed exercises and 

directions for written exercises. Price, 75 cents. 
VALUABLE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 


Piano Classics. ($1). great su b 
Young People’s Classics. ($1). Easy and re- 
fined music. 
VALUABLE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
Good Old Tunes We Used to Sing. ($1.) 115 
Songs. 
College Googe (50 cents). War Songs (50 cents). 
antation Songs (30 cents). Very popu- 


lar books at very low prices. 
Any Book MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Musical Nuggets. 


The Musical Visitor. 


An exceedingly valuable monthly for the use of 
choir leaders and org anists. Price, 1.50 per year. 
Special rates toclubs. Sample copy, 1 


The Monks of Bangor. 


By Gro. E. Wu1trna. A splendid setting of Scott's 
the use of Male Voice Societies. T5cts. 


Modern Soprano Songs. 


An unsarpassed collection of the very best soprano 
songs by foreign composers. By mail, $1.00 Bds; 
$1.50 Cloth. 


Gospel Hymns Consolidated. 
Excelsior Edition contains all the words and music 


but in small type—Boards, 45cts; Cloth, 50cts. Add 
5cts. extra for postage. 


A Musical Calendar for 1888. 
Giving interesting chronological facts relative to 
music and musicians. Price, l5cts. 

All of the above are for sale by Music Dealers 

generally. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been spectally designed for 
n and 


Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents | the teaching of Form and Drawi 


for one dozen assorted kinds, with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 


THR NEW A, W. F. 


Single Samples Free, 


Address, 
Sducational Department, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
945.547 St., wx. WBroadwary, 


NEw YORK City. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westianke’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 

Sheppard’s Conatitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


stage, and espec 


ng 

and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with 
the hav ted by the leading citi 

ces. They have n ado e ng cities 
Free Hand Drawing Penoil. of the country solutely a 

the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


the greatest ~~ for accuracy 
the lowest possible 


, and are absolutely indispensable to 


at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


Chi Agency, 7 Park St. 
AVENUR. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of ° 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. > 


Essentials of Ceography. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Kelectic Series — 


New Publications. 


Palmer’s Science of Education. 
White’s Pedagogy. By mail, - 


By mail, 


White’s Monthly Record. By mail, - - 48 


Introduction Price. 


Eclectic Guide to Health, (Temperance Physiology), - - - .60 
The House I Live In, (Primary Temperance Physiology), - 30 


Morris’s Scriptural Readings, 
Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing, 
Eclectic Language Lessons, 
McGuffey’s Word List, - - 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 
Eclectic German Readers. 


35 
.10 


; Price List on application. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Somerser Sr., Boston, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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